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IMPORTANT AND INTERESTING 





BOOK SALE 





On the 29th, 30th, and 31st of May 
Messrs. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & 
HODGE 


13 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 
Will Dispose of the 


VALUABLE LIBRARY of 


HIS HONOUR JUDGE 
PHILBRICK, K.C. 


CATALOGUES NOW READY 





LD BRITISH SCHOOL.—SHEPHERD'S 
SPRING EXHIBITION includes choice 
Landscapes and Portraits by the Masters of the 
Old British School.—SuHerHerRD’s GALLERY, No. 
27 King Street, St. James's. 





OYAL HISTORICAL SOCIETY. 
({ncorporated by Royal Charter.) 
ALEXANDER PRIZE. 

The following subject has been proposed by the 
Council: ‘‘ The Rebellion of the Earis of North- 
umberland and Westmoreland in 1569.” - 

Essays must be sent in before March 31, 1906, t 
the Offices of the Society; 3 Old Serjeant’s Inn, 
Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 





THE SOUL OF MAN UNDER 
SOCIALISM. 
By Oscar WILDE. 
On Van Gelder Paper. With Portrait. 
75 cents net, post paid. - 
A Complete Catalogue of the Mosher Books post 
paid on request. 
THOMAS B. MOSHER, 
Portland, Maine, U.S.A. 





THE INTERNATIONAL BOOK CIRCULAR, 
No. 140. : 
Containing a special article, entitled: 
“THE RECENT DEVELOPMENT OF 
ART BOOKS,” 
by Dr. G. C. Wituiamson, Editor of the new 
ition of Bryan’s ‘‘ Dictionary of Painters and 
Engravers,” &c.—Specimen copies gratis. 
ILLIAMS & NORGATE, Book Reperts, 
14 Henrietta St., Covent Garden, W.C. 





LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 
HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING 
COLLEGE, 37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford. 
Principal, Miss STaNsFecp. Students are trained 
in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics 
in Colleges.and Schools. The course of training 
extends over 2 years, and includes Educational and 
Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, 
Massage, Anatomy, Physiology and Hygiene, 
Dancing, Fencing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, 
Tennis, &c, 





NIVERSITY COLLEGE OF WALES, 
ABERYSTWYTH. 

Teachers’ Training Department. 
ASSISTANT MISTRESS OF METHOD. 
The Council invite applications for the post of 

Assistant. Mistress of Method and Assistant 
Lecturer in Education in the Teachers’ Training 
Departments of the above College. Applications 
must reach the Acting Registrar, from whom full 
particulars may be obtained not later than Tues- 
day, June 13, 1905. . 


PERMANENT REPRODUCTIONS 
OF THE WORKS OF 
G. F. Watts, E. Seete Tone, D. G. Rossetti, 
Windsor Castle Holbein Drawings, 

Also Pictures from the Uffizi and Louvre Galleries, 
may be obtained from 

FREDK. HOLLYER, 8 PEMBROKE SQUARE, LONDON, W. 

Illustrated Catalogues 12 penny stamps. Foreign 
stamps accepted from abroad. 


ISCELLANEOUS BOOKS.—Send for 
CATALOGUE (post free) of good SECOND- 
HAND WORKS, esteemed Editions of various 
Authors, some scarce, all in new extra leather 
bindings, full and half bound, at prices affixed.— 
W. Root & Son, Bookbinders, 29-30 Eagle Street, 
Red Lion Street, Holborn, W.C. 


Diag in Literature and Surplus Books of 

every kind bought at fair prices for cash by 
Ho.mes Bros., 4 Manette Street, Charing Cross 
Road (many years with Mrs. C. Hindley, of Book- 
sellers’ Row). 














NIVERSITY COLLEGE of SOUTH 
WALES and MONMOUTHSHIRE, 
CARDIFF. 

The COUNCIL of the COLLEGE invites applications for 
the Post of PROFESSOR of EDUCATION in the NORMAL 
DEPARTMENT (MEN) and in the DEPARTMENT for the 
TRAINING of MEN TEACHERS for SECONDARY 
SCHOOLS. d 7 

Further particulars may be obtained from the undersigned, to 
whom applications, with Testimonials, should be sent, on or 
before SATURDAY, June 3, 1905. 

May 6, 1905. J. USTIN JENKINS, B.A., Registrar. 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE of SOUTH 
WALES and MONMOUTHSHIRE, 
CARDIFF. 

The COUNCIL of the COLLEGE invites aoplications for the 
post of ASSISTANT LECTURER in LATIN, 

Further particulars may be obtained from the undersigned, 
to whom applications, with Testimonials (which need not be 
printed), must be sent on or before SATURDAY, June 3, 1905. 

May 6, 1905. J. AUSTIN JENKINS, B.A., Registrar. 





‘THOMAS THORP, 
Secondhand Bookseller, 
too St. Martin's Lang, Lonpon, W.C., AND 
4 Broap STREET, READING. 
ONTHLY CATALOGUES from both Ad- 
dresses. Libraries Purchased. Sale Com- 
missions executed. 


OUR STELLAR UNIVERSE. A Road-Book 
to the Stars. Price 5s. net, 

SIX STEREOGRAMS OF THE SUN AND 
STARS. Exhibited at the Royal Society. Price 
3S. net. By T. E. HEATH. 

Kine, SELL, & OLpiNG, I-td., 27 Chancery Lane, 

London. 








Books Wanted 





ESTMINSTER SCHOOL. -— An Examina- 

tion will be held on June 28, 29, and 30 to 

fill up not less than eight Residential Scholarships. 

three Non-Residential Scholarships, and some 

Exhibitions.—For particulars, apply to the Head- 
master, 19 Deans Yard, Westminster. 





ITERARY AGENCY.—INDEXING, Trans- 
lations (French, German, Latin). Authors’ 
MSS. carefully Revised and Placed. Terms mode- 
rate. Typewriting 8d. per 1oeo words. References. 
—Miss A. HorsFigvp, 48 Church Street, Barnsley, 
Yorks. 





YPEWRITING.—AIl kinds.—Translations, 

duplicates; careful work. Novels, 9d. 1000. 

Short articles by return.—Miss Hanp.ey, Berk- 
hamsted, Herts. 


T? AUTHORS.—Lady (experienced) under- 

takes TYPEWRITING.— Authors’ MSS. 
from 10d. per 1000 words ; qualified proof reader ; 
testimonials ; accuracy; promptitude, Miss Foor, 
48 Digby Mansions, Hammersmith. 








YPEWRITING.—Reviews, Novels, Plays, 
Poetry, Scholastic Work, Letters, &c., typed, 

or from dictation (Shorthand if desired). Foreign 
and scientific MSS. a speciality. Ten years’ ex- 
perience. Duplicating. Cheap prices.—GRAHAM, 
34 Strand, W.C. (Charing Cross). 





Advertisements for out of print *' Books Wanted’ 
and ‘‘ For Sale” are inserted at 3d. for each title 
(eight words, including address); minimum, 15. 





RELAND’S Life of Napoleon, 4 vols, 1823-1828, or any 
parts or vols. 
Ireland (W. ~ Maid of Orleans, 2 vols, r822. 
Irene, a trag 174 
Jack on oe ig any Life of this Notorious Housebreaker. 
Jackson (Lady) Old Paris, 2 vols, 1878. 
French Coutt, 2 vols, 1879. 
Any of her Works. 
Jacob Faithful, 3 vols, 1834. 
3 vols, with coloured ogee 1837. 
Jane Eyre, 3 vols, 1847, or either vol. 
Jameson (Mrs.) Sacred and Legendary Art, 2 vols. 
Legends of the Madonna. 
Legends of the Monastic Orders. 
The History of Our Lord, 2 vols. 
Japhet in Search of a Father, 3 vols, 1836. 
3 vols, with coloured plates, 1837. 
ames (Capt.) Military Costume of India, 1813. , 
j P R.) Works, 21 vols, 1845-1849, or any, especially 
Arabella Stuart. 
Jefferies Gictest) The Scarlet Shawi, 1874. 
estless Human Hear's, 3 vols, 1875. 
, The World’s End, 3 vols, 1877. 
Gamekeeper at Home, 1878 or 1880. 
Wood Magic, 2 vols, 1881; ~ 
Bevis, 3 vols, 1882. 
Story of My Heart, 1883. 
Red Deer, 1884. 
The Life in the Fields, 1884. 


Walter T. Spencer, 27, New Oxford Street, W.C. 
Books ON EMBROIDERY, TAPESTRY, 


Textiles, Costume (time of Bruce), and Burton's Arabian 
Nights.—J. Jacob, Bookseller, 149 Edgware R‘l., London, W. 
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Books for Sale sy 
HEBE.—Coloured Engraving by Eginton after 


Hamilton. Framed, £14. Inspection after 7 P.m.—T., 
24 Oakley Road, South Norwood. 
AWKER ON SHOOTING, oth Edition 
(1844), bound blue cloth ; publisher, Longman & Co.— 
Offers, Mrs. Youngman, 6 Brecknock Road, Camden Road, 
N.W. 











VicTOR HUGO’S NOVELS.—The Illus- 
trated Edition, limited to 250 sets, 13 vols., royal 8vo 
cloth, as issued ; good clean set; Routledge & Sons, no date ; 
£3 10s.— Walker, 37 Briggate, Leeds. ; 
Beek PLATES (Ex Libris).—50 modern, all 

_ different, 2s., or 25 Armorial, 2s., post free. Shaw's 
Kentish ‘Dialect, 2s., post free (published tos. 6d.).—W. E. 
Goulden, 5 St. Paul’s, Canterbury. 


HISTORY AND ANTIQUITIES OF 
* Windsor Castle and the Royal College; Illustrated with 
Cuts. Eton; Printed by Joseph Pote, 1749. Cum Privilegio 
Regio. What offers?—Lloyd & Townsend, Dillwyn Street, 


Swansea. eatin 


N GOOD CONDITION.—Spencer's Biology, 
2 vols., 12s. 6d. Spencer’s Social Statics, 4s. 6d. Venn’s 
Empirical Logic, 3s. 6d. Pearson, K., Grammar of Science, 
38. 6d. Bradley's Appearance and Reality, tos. 6d. Wéill de 
sold to students only.—Geo. A. Hillman, Myddleton House, 
Ware. 











' Just published. 
Richard Wapnef to - 
Mathilde Weseéehdonck 


Letters and Leaves from a Diary 


With Portraits and Facsimiles, Translated 
by WILLIAM ASHTON ELLIS. Demy 
8vo, cloth extra, 16s. net. 

The German original of this illuminating 
work has already reached its tenth edition in 
the course of a year—an experience quite 
phenomenal in Wagner literature. 

‘ These letters are likely to create a sensation 
throughout the world, For the first time is one 
of the most remarkable chapters in Wagner's life 
—the genesis and completion of his 7ristan—laid 
bare in its inmost recesses. Without this glimpse 
the picture of Wagner’s life is incomplete.”’ 

Kilnische Zeitung. 


Lonpox: H. GREVEL & CO. 





THE BOOKSELLERS’ PROVIDENT INSTITUTION. 


FOUNDED 1837. 


Patron—HER MAJESTY QUEEN ALEXANDRA. 


Invested Capital, £30,000. 


A UNIQUE INVESTMENT Offered to London Booksellers and their Assistants. 
A young man or woman of twenty-five can invest the sum of Twenty Guineas (or it 


equivalent 


y instalments), and obtain the right to participate in the following advantages: 


First. Freedom from want in time of Adversity as long as need exists. 


SECOND. Permanent Relief in Old Age. 


THIRD. Medical advice by eminent Physicians and Surgeons. 


Fourtu. A Cottage in the Country (Abbots Langley, 


ertfordshire) for aged members, 


with garden produce, coal, and medical attendance free, in addition to an annuity, 

Firtn. A furnished house in the same Retreat at Abbots Langley for the free use of 
Members and their families for holidays or during convalescence. 

Sixtu. A contribution towards Funeral expenses when it is needed. 

SEVENTH. All these are available not for Members only, but also for their wives or widows 


and young children. 


E1GHTH. The payment of the subscriptions confers an absolute right to these benefits in 


all cases of need. 


For further information apply to the Secretary, Mr. GEORGE LARNER, 23 Paternoster 


Row, E.C, 





PUBLISHERS’ MEDIUMS. 





The Best, Brightest, and most Interesting Paper 


THE DAILY CHRONICLE 


10 or 12 Pages Daily. 
PoPuLarR FEATURES ARE :— 
The Reviews of Books and Literary Notes. 
Full Resume of the Principal Musical, Art, 
and Dramatic Events. 
Science and Art Specially dealt with. 
Fullest Reports of All Current Events and Special 
Telegrams from Correspondents Everywhere. 


THE SPHERE 
Gd. Weekly. 
A Literary Letter by C. K. S. 
appears each Week. 
Also List of Books Received. 


SPECIAL ADVERTISEMENT RATES FOR 
PUBLISHERS’ ANNOUNCEMENTS. 
Office: Great New Street, E.C. 





THE PALL MALL GAZETTE 
10, 12, 14, and 16 Pages Daily. 
Tue EventnGc Paper or THe Evucatep Man 
AND His Famity. 
Famous for its brilliant Reviews of current 
Literature, and without doubt the best 
Evening Paper in the Kingdom for Pub- 
lishers’ Announcements. 
Special Columns for New Books, 
Next to Literary Matter every Day. 


Orrices: Newton Street, Hotsorn, Lonpon, W.C. 








THE DUNDEE COURIER 


Has double the circulation of any Morning 
Paper North of the Forth. 


Literary Notes on Monday. 
Reviews on Wednesdays. 


London Office, 109 Fleet Street, E.C. 











MR. MURRAY'S 


New Books. 


The Book of the Spiritual 
Life 


By the late Lapy DILKE. With a Memoir 
of the Author. By the Rt. Hon. Sir CHARLEs 
Dirxe, Bart., M.P. With Portraits and Illus- 
trations, Large crown 8vo, tos. 6d. net. 





Memories of Life at Ox- 
ford, and Experiences in 


italy, Greece, Turkey 
Germany, Spain, an 
elsewhere 


By the Rev. FREDERICK MEYRICK, M.A., 
Prebendary of Lincoln and Rector of Blick- 
ling. Demy 8vo, 12s, net. 


Bygone Years 
Personal Reminiscences. By the Hon. 
FREDERICK LEVESON-GOWER. With 
a Photogravure Portrait. Demy §vo, ros. 6d. 
net, 


The Year of Trafalgar 
By HENRY NEWBOLT, Author of “ The 
Sailing of the Longships,” ‘Admirals All,” 
&c. With Photogravure Portraits of Lord 
Nelson, and Plans of Battles, &c. Large 
crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


Railways and their Rates 
With an Appendix on the British Canal 
Problem. By EDWIN A. PRATT, Author 
of ‘* The Organisation of Agriculture,” ‘* Trade 
Unionism and British Industry,” &c. With 
Illustrations. Large crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


Korea & her Neighbours 
By Mrs. BISHOP (IsaBetra L. Birp), 
Cheap Edition. With Maps and Illustrations. 
1 vol. 5s. net. 


SAMUEL SMILES’ WORKS 


Large crown 8vo, with Illustrations, 3s. 6d. 


each. 
Self Help. 
Men of invention and Industry. 


The Life of a Scotch Naturalist, 
Thomas Edward. 
James Nasmyth, Engineer. An Autobio- 


graphy. 

Life of Robert Dick, Baker, Geologist and 
Botanist. 

Lives of the Engineers. 5 vols. 





JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. 




















DELICIOUS FOR BREAKFAST 
AND AFTER DINNER. & 





CONNOISSEURS OF COFFEE 
DRINK THE 


WHITE 
BLUE 


In making use less quantity, it being so much 
stronger than ordinary COFFEE. 


SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS & NEW REMAINDERS. 


OFFERED AT GREATLY REDUSED PRICES. 
The MAY LIST NOW READY, contains Popular Works on Sport, Travel, 


Biography, and Fiction. 


Sent POST FREE on application to 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY, 
30-34 New Oxford Street, London. 











Street, Sirand, W 


“THE ACADEMY” is POSTED FREE (52 issues at 3d.) to 
every ANNUAL SUBSCRIBER in the United Kingdom prepayin 
13s. FOREIGN SUBSCRIBERS bya PREPA YME j 6d. 
will secure it being sent for Post Free to any address throughout the 
World for 4 uniform 1d. postage, t 
from 1d. minimum to 24d. per copy. 
Bookseller or Newsvendor, or direct to the Publisher, 5-7 Southampton 


NT of 17s. 


h the postage payable varies 
vders may be sent through any 
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MACMILLAN & CO.’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


VOL, III. NOW READY. 
A HISTORY OF MODERN ENCLAND. 


By HERBERT PAUL. In five vols. Vol. III. 
From the Death of Lord Palmerston in 1865 to 1876. 
8vo, 8s, 6d. net. 


Previously published. Vols. 1. and Il. 8s, 6d. net each. 


LIFE, LETTERS, AND LITERARY REMAINS 
OF J. H. SHORTHOUSE. 


Edited by his Wife. In two vols. 
Extra crown 8vo, 17s. net. 





Illustrated. 





VOL. III. NOW READY. 
A CHAPTER IN THE HISTORY OF 
ANNOTATION. 


Being SCHOLIA ARISTOPHANICA. Vol. III. 
By WILLIAM G. RUTHERFORD. 8vo, 25s. net. 


*,* Previously published, Vols. I. and [I., 5os. net. 


A GRAMMAR OF CREEK ART. 
By PERCY GARDNER, Litt.D., Lincoln and 
erton Professor of Classical Archzeology in the 
University of Oxford. With Illustrations. Fxtra 
crown 8vo, 73. 6d. [Archeological Handbooks. 


New Vol. 








Highways and Byways Series. 


DERBYSHIRE. 
By J. B. FIRTH. With Illustrations by NELLY 
ERICHSEN. Extra crown 8vo, gilt top, 6s. 


SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 


SHAKESPEAREAN TRACEDY. 


Lectures on Hamlet, Othello, King Lear, and 
Macbeth. By Prof. A. C. BRADLEY, LL.D., 
Litt.D. 8vo, ros. net. 


THE PRINCIPLES OF ECONOMICS, 


A Fragment of a Treatise on the Industrial 
Mechanism of Society, and other Papers. By the 
late W. STANLEY JEVONS, LU.D., M.A., F.R.S. 
With a Preface by HENRY HIGGS. &vo, ros. net. 


THE TRADE POLICY OF CREAT BRITAIN 


AND HER COLONIES SINCE 1860. 

By Prof:sso CARL JOHANNES FUCHS. 
Translated by CONSTANCE H. M. ARCHI- 
BALD. With a Preface by the Right Hon. J. 
PARKER SMITH, M.A., M.P. Extra crown 
8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


COMPATRIOTS’ CLUB LECTURES. 
First Series. Edited by the Committee of the Com- 
patriots’ Club. 8vo, 8s. 6d. net. 


POCKET EDITIONS OF 
THE NOVELS OF 


SCOTT, DICKENS, & THACKERAY. 


PRINTED ON INDIA PAPER. 
Feap. 8vo, limp cloth, giit tops, 2s. net ; limp leather, 
gilt tops, 3s. net each. 
LATEST ADDITIONS. 
THE ANTIQUARY. With 1o Illustrations. 
NICHOLAS NICKLEBY. With 44 Illustrations. 
THE NEWCOMES. With 167 Illustrations. 


The Century Magazine. 


Illustrated. Price rs. 4d, Annual Subscription, 16s. 
The JUNE Number contains : 


THE OHATEAUX OF TOURAINE, III. Blois—-Amboise— 

Cheverny. By RICHARD WHITEING, Author of “ No. 

5 John Street,” &c. Pictures by Jules Guerin (4 in colour), 
ndre Castaigne. 


A TRAGEDY OF THE SNOW. (Stories of Jules of the Great 
Heart. I.) By LAWRENCE MOTT. 


THE PIERCING OF THE SIMPLON. The Longest Tunnel in 
the World. By DESHLER WELCH. 


And numerous other Stories and Articles of General Interest. 


ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE FOR CHILDREN 


ST. NICHOLAS. 


Price 1g. Annual Subscription, 12¢, 
MACMILLAN & CO., LTD,, LONDON. 
































C. P. PUTNAM’S SONS’ LIST. 


THE ROMANCE OF VICTOR HUGO AND 
JULIETTE DROUET. By HENRY WEL- 
LINGTON WACK. With an Introduction by 
FRANCOIS COPPEE. Illustrated. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, gilt top, uncut edges, 6s. net. 

‘* Itis an interesting little story that Mr. Henry Wel- 
lington Wack has to tell of the romance of Victor Hugo 
and Juliette Drouet.”—Daily Telegraph. 

‘*Mr. Wack has shown discretion as editor and 
author, and his book is of absorbing interest as a real 
love-story.”—Daily Chronicle. 

‘* These letters are filled with the softest breathings of 
the tenderest passions... . . The book will interest many 
beyond the wide circle of Hugo’s admirers.” —Seotsman. 

“ The letters are among the most interesting in the 
great catalogue of the love-letters of the famous. . . . 
striking feature of the book is the collection of illustra- 
tions.” — Vanity Fair. 


TALKS in a LIBRARY WITH LAURENCE 
HUTTON. By ISABEL MOORE. Crown 8ve, 
cloth extra, gilt top, uncut edges, ros. 6d. net. 

This book tells in easy narrative form of the life and 
experiences of this prominent author, with special refer- 
ence to the interesting men with whom he had been in 
intimat? relation and of whom he had many interesting 
souvenirs. 


FOR THE WHITE CHRIST: a Story of 
the Days of Charlemagne. By ROBERT AMES 
BENNETT. With Illustrations in Colour from 

8vo, cloth extra, gilt 





Paintings by the KINNEYs. 
top, 6s. 

Altogether unlike any novel of recent years, its 
breadth, its dramatic intensity of action and largeness 
of scene, and imposing figures that constitute its lead- 
ing characters, justify a comparison with the fine old 
romances of days gone by. 


MAN’S RESPONSIBILITY; or, How and 
Why the Alvighty introduced Evil upon the Earth. 
By THOMAS G. CARSON. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
S. net. 

‘* He (Mr. Carson) has at least written an able and 
suggestive book. He opens with a striking inquiry into 
the first principles of creation.” —Sussex Daily News. 

‘‘It is a thoughtful and suggestive study of the first 
principles of moral science, based more closely upon 
psychological evidence than is commonly the case with 
such books.”— Scotsman. 

‘« There are many suggestive thoughts and many wise 
reflections in this volume.”—A derdeen Free Press, 

‘*Mr. Carson ‘sermonises’ in a familiar vein.” 

Glasgow Evening News. 

‘*Mr. Carson is certainly acute, and writes with 
lucidity. . . . The book is fluent and well arranged, and 
on many points suggestive.’ —/nverness Courier. 


WANTED: A COOK. By Aran Date. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 

A» uproariously funny comedy novel of a self-conscious 
couple in contact with the servant question, the farce 
and sat re of the zesthetic home-life-in-a-flat paradox, 
toli in Mr, Dale's brightly entertaining manner, all 
centering about the ludicrous predicaments with ‘‘Cook.” 

‘There is a fund of humour and entertainment in 
* Wanted, a Cook,’ which makes it delightful.” 

Atheneum. 

‘The book bubbles over with humour.” 

Newcastle Chronicle. 

‘«* Wanted, a Cook,’ as the title of a novel, suggests a 
luxury of sympathetic woe which few women will resist, 
and which will also claim many a mere male racer.” 

Daily Telegraph. 


FRENCH CLASSICS FOR ENGLISH 
READERS. Edited by ADOLPHE COHN, 
LL.B., and CURTIS HIDDEN PAGE, Ph.D. 
Six Volumes, the Works of the following Authors, 
are in immediate preparation : 


Rabelais, Montaigne, Moliere (2 vols.), 
Beaumarchais, George Sand. 


The design of the series is to present the chief French 
atithors, in the best possib'e translation to English 
readers, to meet the need of many who are interested in 
French literature and desire to know it directly, but who 
cannot easily read its authors in the original, and to fill 
the lack of adequate and dignified representation of 
these authors in public and private libraries. 


RABELAIS. Including all the best Chapters of 
his famous ‘‘ Romance of Gargantua and Panta- 
gruel” (the Seventeenth-Century Version of Urqu- 
hart and Moiteux), 1 vol. 8vo, cloth extra, gilt 
top, uncut edges, 7s. 6d. net. [Ready. 

‘« The Editor has contributed an instructive introduc- 

tion to the volume. The material equipment is in every 
respect satisfactory.”"—G/asgow Herald. 


New Illustrated List Now Ready. 
24 Bedford St., Strand, London ; & New York. 











“SMITH, ELDER & GOS LIST: 


“ The best selling book in New York 
after Mrs. Humphry Ward’s ‘The Mar- 
riage of William Ashe.’” 

NEw YorxK TRIBUNE. 


NOTICE.—A Second im- 
pression of 


ROSE OF 
THE WORLD 


By AGNES and EGERTON CASTLE, 


will be ready next week. 


Academy,—* Perhaps the finest book that Mr. 
and Mrs, Egerton Castle have as yet produced— 
daring, original, moving." 

Daily Telegraph.— In every respect ‘ Rose of 
the World ' will uphold the fame its authors have 
already acquired.” 


IN PEACE AND WAR 


Autobiographical Sketches. By Sir JOHN 
FURLEY, Kt., C.B. 
Author of “ rentive and Experiences ofa Neutral Volunteer,’’ 
&c. With a Portrait, ’ 6d, net. 
Daily Chronicle-—“ Sir John Furley’s book, besides bei 
the record of a fine life's work, is noteworthy for its sidelighte 
on many countries.” 


SPRING IN A 
SHROPSHIRE ABBEY 


By Lady CATHERINE MILNES GASKELL. 
Author of ‘* The New Cinderella,” and ‘‘ Old Shropshire Life.” 
With 16 Full-page Illustrations, small demy S8vo, 9s. net, 

Country Life.—‘‘The authoress has a keen interest in 
gardening, natural history, and many other country pursuits ; 
and not only so, but she can describe them naturally and 
beautifully.” 


De SECOND ENGLISH IMPRESSION NOW READY. 


ITALIAN LETTERS OF A 
DIPLOMAT'’S WIFE 


By MARY KING WADDINGTON. 


With 24 Portraits, Views, &c,, 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 

Sir Epwarp Ma et, P.C., G.C.M.G., writes in the OU7- 
LOOK: “‘ Madame Waddington’s present work is superior in 
charm to the previous one. . . . The letters are most agreeable 
reading because of the talent of observation which t id dis- 
play, and because they are written in good English and with- 
out affectation.”” 


THE UPTON LETTERS 


By T. B. Large post 8vo, 7s. 6d, net. L/ust published, 
*,* In the “ Upton Letters” a schoolmaster gives his 
riences of life to a friend in Madeira. Dated from “The 
Upton ”—which is neither Uppingham nor Repton—the corres- 
ndence tells of men and books, no less than bays 
Seoeee. The letters were returned to their writer Whefi 


friend died. 


New Novel by ELEANOR C. HAYDEN, 


Shortly. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


ROSE OF LONE FARM 


By ELEANOR G. HAYDEN, 
Author of ‘Turopike Travellers,” “ Travels Round Our 
Village,” “‘ From a Thatched Cottage,” &c. 


London: SMITH, ELDER & CO., 
15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 
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ThePrinciples of Physiological Psychology 


By Professor W. WUNDT. 23 
A Translation of the Fifth and wholly Rewritten (1902-3) German Edirion by 
Prof. E. B. Tircuener, M.A. In 3 vols. Vol. I. with 156 Illustrations. 
Demy 8vo, 12s. 
‘Anything more finished and judicial than Wundt's description of the anatomy of 
the brain we have never met anywhere.”"—Academy. 
‘* Prof. Titchener has done his part of the work with notable success.”—Sco/sman 





.The Growth of the English Manor 


By Professor P. VINOGRADOFF. Demy 8vo, tos. 6d. 


** Seems likely at once to take rank as a leading authority upon its subject.” 
Scotsman. 


** Prof. Vinogradoff’s method and the mastery of the details of his subject combine 
to produce a notable book.” —Academy. 





VOL, II. OF 


The Student’s Text-Book of Zoology 


By ADAM SEDGWICK, M.A., 


Fellow and Lecturer of Trinity College, Cambridge. Demy 8vo, 21s. 


An Elementary Text-Book of Botany 


By Dr. SIDNEY H. VINES, M.A., D.Sc., F.R.S., 
Sherardian Professor of Botany in the University of Oxford. 
483 lllustrations, demy 8vo, 9s. 


A Queen of Unrest 


The Story of Juana of Castile, Mother of Charles V. 
By HARRY TIGHE, Author of “ Archie Wynward.” 


; Crown 8vo, 6s. 
2 picturesque and interesting book.” —Scotsman. , 
‘Mr. Tighe gives an interesting picture of Spain at the beginning of the sixteenth 


century, and also describes the dramatic vicissitudes in Juana of Castile’s unhappy life.” 
St. James's Gaselle. 


** The subject is an interesting one, and the author treats it in an easy narrative 
manner.” — Notts Guardian. 


The Fourth Dimension 
By C. H. HINTON, Author of “ Scientific Romances,” &c. 


Illustrated. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. 


** Professor Hinton has done well to attempt a treatise of moderate size, which shall 


at once be clear in method and free from the technicalities of the schools.” 
(Pall Mall Gasette. 
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Technical Education in Evening Schools 





By CLARENCE H. CREASEY. 
With Introduction by E. H.GRIFFITHS, M.A., Sc. D., F.R.S. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. Gd. each. 


A New Play in Blank Verse by THOMAS PINKERTON. | 
A New Medea 
2s. 6d. 
NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 


When the World Went Wry 


By M. F. WILSON, Author of “ When the Swallows Come 


Again,” “‘ How the Dream Came True,” &c. 
** Well written, and in many parts exceedingly graceful."— Glasgow Herald. 
“A story that all through controls attention.”"—L'undee Advertiser. 


Bendish 


By WILLIAM ST. CLAIR, Author of * Prince Baber and his Wives.’ 


as mney novel of a different type from the ruck. The author strikes one as having 
an intimate knowledge of native characier.”—S¢. James's Gasette. 
** Possessed of a 


— and vivid imagination, Mr. St. Clair writes chapters that 
e 


seem to belong to the Arabian Nights, but which add greatly to the Oriental flavour 


of the book.” —Dundee Courier. 
READY SHORTLY. 


The Temptation of Philip Carr 
By MAY WYNNE. 
SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO., Ltd., 





25 High Street, Bloomsbury, W.C, 


BLACKIE AND SON’S LIST. 


THE LATEST BOOK ON “BRIDGE.” 


A BOOK OF BRIDGE. 


By PONTIFEX. 


Printed in Red and Black, in soft leather cover, gilt edges, 
400 pp., 5S. net. 


This little book forms a complete guide to Bridge, embracing a 
general description of the game ; a working theory of the Declaration 
of No Trumps founded upon analysis and detailed experiment : hints 
as to the play of the cards both by the dealer and his adversaries ; a 
statement of the recognised leads; and a code of the newly revised 
Laws of Bridge. 


NEW AND IMPORTANT WORK ON JAPAN. | 


DAI NIPPON ? tue srivan oF tHe East. 


A STUDY IN NATIONAL EVOLUTION. 
By Dr. HENRY DYER. 


Demy 8vo, cloth, r2s. 6d. net. 
‘* An intelligent description of some of the most marked features in the political and economic 
conditi. ns of the Empire of Japan as it now is.”—Times. 

_‘* the many top cs on which Dr. Dyer learnedly discourses. We recommend every one who 
desires to gain a just view of the present position and future prospects of Japaa to read his most 
instructive and i:teresting work.” —Academy and Literature. 

*,* First Large Edition nearly exhausted. Second Edition in 
the Press. 


DANTE AND VIRGIL, 


By H. M. BEATTY, M.A., LL.D., 
Member of the Council of the Dante Society. 
Limp leather, gilt top, size 6} in. by 3} in., 2s. 6d. 


** Beautilully printed and neatly bound in a red morocco cover, this bovklet is as 


handle as to read, and is worthy in every respect of its tascmating, if difficult subject. 
Glasgow Herald. 
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A SERIES OF SELECTIONS FROM THE 
GREAT MASTERS OF E.XGLISH 
LITERATURE. 


Lin p leat er, gilt top, 2s. 6d. net; cloth, gilt top, rs. 6d. net. 


Messrs. BLACKIE and SON, Lid., have much pleasure in annouucing that they have 
made a number of important additions to the Red Letter Library. Price is. 6d. net, cloth, 
gilt top ; 2s. 6d. net, leather, gilt top. 


LORD TENNYSON.—In Memoriam. Introduction by ALICE MEYNELL. 
LORD BYRON.—Select Poems. Introduction by ARTHUR SYMONS. 


GEORGE HERBERT.—Select Poems. Introduction by his Grace the 
ARCHBISHOP OF ARMAGH. 

BOSWELL.—Johnson’s Table Talk (Selections from the Life of Johnson). 
Edited, with an Introduction, by W.A. LEWIS BETTANY. 

S. T. COLERIDGE. —Select Poems. Introduction by Mrs, MEYNELL. 

WILLIAM CARLETON.-— Select Stories. Introduction by TIGHE 
HOPKINS. 

W. M. THACKERAY. — Roundabout Papers. Introduction by CHARLES 
WHIBLEY. 

MILTON.—Select Foems. Introduction by Professor WALTER RALEIGH. 

HENRY VAUGHAN.-—Silex Scintillans. Edited, with an Introduction, 
by W. A. LEWIS BETTANY. 

FRANCIS BACON.—Essays. Introduction by FREDERIC HARRISON. 

JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER.—Select Poems. Introduction by 
the BISHOP OF RIPON. 

Other Volumes in Preparation. Complete List on Application. 


The Red Letter Shakespeare 


Edited by EDMUND K. CHAMBERS. 


A New Edition of Shakespeare’s Plays, in Single Volumes, for the general reader. Text 
printed in Red and Black. 


The following Volumes are now Ready: 
THE MERCHANT OF VENICE. THE TEMPEST. 
ROMEO AND JULIET. THE TAMING OF THE SHREW. 
A MIDSUMMER NIGHT’S DREAM. RICHARD III, 


Other Volumes to be issued immediately. Incloth, rs. net; in limp leather, rs, 6d. net. 








Messrs. BLACKIE and SON, Ltd., will be pleased to send a set of their Illustrated Catalogues 
and | containing particulars of ‘The Red Letter Library,” ‘Great Novelist 
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FREE. 


Two-Shilling Library,” Children’s Books, and General Literature, POST 
London; BLACKIE & SON, Ltd., 50 Old Bailey, E.C. 
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THE LITERARY WEEK 


Tat Andrew Marveil is still a person of interest seems 
to be proved by the theft of his letters to the Mayor and 
Corporation of Hull. Among them is a fragment showing 
how the poet came under Jesuit influences at Cambridge. 
The scrap, addressed apparently to Mr. Marvell senior, 
speaks of “‘ a fearfull passage lately at Cambridge touching 
a son of mine” who had been induced to listen to “ rotten 
and unsavoury Popish arguments to seduce him.” Mr. 
Marvell senior eventually took alarm, and went after his 
son, who became and remained a Protestant stalwart. 


Marvell, after being Milton’s colleague as Latin Secretary 
to Cromwell, sat for Hull in Richard Cromwell’s Parlia- 
ment, and continued to represent the city until his death. 
His bitter tongue caused him to be so much feared by the 
Court that they sent Danby to try and conciliate him, 
The poet called the servant, and asked her what he had 
had for dinner yesterday. ‘‘A leg of mutton” was the 
reply. ‘‘And what shall I have to-day?” ‘The rest 
hashed,” was the answer. ‘“ And to-morrow,” he said, 
turning to his visitor, “I shall have the sweet blade bone 
boiled.” Whereupon Danby retired, convinced that there 
was no means of corrupting one so habituated to the 
Simple Life. 


Any Marvell documents which come into the market 
just now will be eagerly scanned, and gain, perhaps, a 
fictitious value. Two such are to be included in an. interest- 
ing sale of books and documents at Messrs. Sotheby’s on 
June 2, and both of the letters appear to have been 
addressed to those responsible for the sending to West- 
minster of the poet and his fellow member, Sir fohn Rams- 
den. The first letter was written on May 29, 1660, the day 
on which King Charles II. came into his own again: 


** We have received yours of the 25 & would not misse answering 
you this same Post though it be THE Day oF THE KiNG's (CHARLEs I1) 
ARRIVALL, The Councell of State was broke up & acted no more 
before the receit of yours. So that nothing at all could be done there- 
upon concerning Mr. Bloom & Mr. Hall. And truly Gentlemen, if we 
may presume to advise you, seeing it falls out so, be pleased to inter- 
pose yet while it is time your discretions for the composing of a busi- 
nesse wh it will be difficult for us to handle so dextrously but that 
some reflexion may fall here upon your own judgements and upon the 
town. But we shall decline nothing nor thinke any thing better then 
that which you shall resolve on & if you please after some few days to 
write about it to his Majesties Privy Counsell, & for the approbation 
of Mr. Maior to be one of your number we will serve you therein. 
Onely we must beg of you that in whatsoever you shall use us you will 
acquaint us also with matter of fact distinctly & perfectly For else 
your businesse can not be well done.” 


The second letter is dated the following March, and touches 
upon the tobacco duty: 


*. . . Yesterday his Majesty pass’d such bills as were ready: The 
principall of which were the Subsidy Bill: The Bill of Excise upon 





beere and Ale. The Duke of York’s (afterwards James II) bill ex- 
changing his Wine-Licenses for 24000!i a yeare out of the Excise of 
Beere & Ale, & this bill which is onely yet printed : the rest I shall 
send you when they come out. We are now proceeding on the bill of 
forain Commodityes to be payd at the Custom house in three moneths. 
Today whereas as it was sixpence We have the Committee voted 4d 
on Spanish Tabacce & instead of 3d on Virginia, three halfe pence.” 


One who describes himself as a beginner in composition 
has written to us asking for help. He says: “I desire 
to know something about ‘ Invention and Selection,’ ”’ and 
goes on to tell us that he is not able to take advantage of 
books because he cannot grasp their construction and 
the way in which the writer has built up the article, 
essay, or Short story. It is like looking at a fine building ; 
it requires an architect to show how the arrangement of 
the different parts give strength and grace to the whole. 
Questions like this are much more easy to ask than to 
answer. We suppose that as a matter of fact a book 
grows in the mind of its author very much according to 
the character of that author, and varies with the in- 
dividual. One writer must have the whole story mapped 
out before he begins: another merely gets a start 
and lets the tale “sy as it pleases. Balzac used to 
write out the the plot of his story on a piece of paper, re- 
writing it on a larger sheet, and repeating the process till 
the novel took its final shape. 


Literary invention is only a preliminary to writing. Very 
often it is confused with imagination, but the two are quite 
different. The capacity for inventing a plot is not very 
uncommon and is a matter of mechanism pure and simple. 
We know of at least one man who has no literary ability 
whatever and yet is able to make a moderate livelihood out 
of the construction of plots which he sells to professional 
writers. The greater gift is that of imagination, which 
Carlyle defined as ‘‘ bodying forth an idea.” In creative 
literature, however, it is something more, and includes the 
gift of ability to live the life of the fictitious characters. 
It is after invention has done its work that imagination 
comes in, and with it knowledge and experience to make of 
the thing that has been imagined something truer than life 
itself. 


Another word used by our correspondent is that of 
selection. Undoubtedly a good writer can always be 
recognised by his power of knowing what not to write. 
There is no author so wearisome as he who considers it a 
part of his duty to put down everything that comes into 
his head. He offers, in fact, an insult to his readers, 
implying that they have no understanding of their own 
and must be told everything like school children. But 
there is no surer sign of good authorship than the power of 
omitting exactly the right thing; command of language as 
well as synthesis of thought is necessary ; for a writer who 
is really a master of language can make his very words 
suggest thoughts which a less skilful craftsman will fail to 
convey in whole paragraphs. But there are no rules of the 
game which we can offer our correspondent. It is a 
question of breadth of mind, literary sensibility, know- 
ledge, and practice, and each of these must be present in 
the reader as well as in the author before the perfect 
expression of truth can be conveyed from one mind to 
another. All must be there, and all are equally important. 
The only advice we can offer is: Read and think; 
and avoid, above all things, educational handbooks that 
profess to tell you how literature can be made. 


The latest literary problem is: Where was Elizabeth 
Barrett Browning born? The ‘Encyclopedia Britannica” 
says she was born in London ; the “ Dictionary of National 
Biography” assigns Burn Hall, Durham, as her birthplace. 
Some biographers have preferred Hope End, Herefordshire, 
while Mr. Ingram, in his Life of the poetess, says that 
the Tyne Mercury of March 14, 1809, announces for the 4th 
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of March: “In London the wife of Edward M. Barrett, 
Esq., of a daughter.” Mr. Browning, however, challenged 
this statement by asserting that his wife was born on 
March 6, at Carlton Hall, Durham, the residence of her 
father’s brother. But Carlton Hall is in Yorkshire, and Mr. 
Ingram declares that it did not come into the possession of 
Mr. Moulton Barrett till after 1810. Finally, there is the 
entry in the parish register of Kelloe Church, which is as 
follows: ‘‘Elizabeth Barrett Moulton Barrett, daughter 
and first child of Edward Barrett Moulton Barrett, of 
Coxhoe Hall, native of St. James’, Jamaica, by Mary, late 
’ Clarke, native of Newcastie-on-Tyne, March 6, 1806.” 
Somebody certainly ought to offer a prize for the solution 
. of so intricate a puzzle. 


The news that the County Council had struck off its list 
of prize-books for day-schools the works of such writers as 
Lamb, Leigh Hunt, Thackeray, Whittier, Smiles, and even 
the blameless Mrs. Hemans, caused a flutter of excitement. 
People talked of the “‘ Index Expurgatorius,” and the 
“ black list.” But it turns out that it is, after all, the 
children themselves who are the censors. They are 
allowed to choose their own prizes, and they do not care 
for Mrs. Hemans, Elia, “‘The Four Georges,’ Smiles on 
Thrift, and the rest. And the County Council is wise 


enough to let them have what they do like. 


When a book has appeared on the list for some time, and 
no child has selected it, it is clearly useless to keep it on 
any longer. There are other causes at work too, as a 
member of the Education Committee has explained. 
Books go out of print, or are too expensive, or belong to a 
soon exhausted number presented by some publisher who 
would rather give them away than “remainder” them. 
Or again, so enormous is the modern output of new books 
that they become superseded, perhaps, in a year from the 
date of publication. 

In this respect we are inclined to envy those children. 
We were not allowed to choose. The present writer once 
received a handsomely bound book on Natural History (a 
subject which he always disliked) as a prize for good ¢on- 
duct; while his prize poem brought him seven massive 
volumes of the dullest history ever written. All Fielding 
might have been bought for half the money. 


Count Tolstoy has joined the Genevan Rousseau Society. 
This is the text of his letter :—- 


‘* Sir,—It is with the greatest pleasure that I inscribe myself a mem- 
ber of your Society. 

‘I express my most sincere wishes for the success of your work. 

** Rousseau has been my Master since I was fifteen. 

‘**Rousseau and the Gospel have been the two great and beneficent 
influences that have affected my life, 

‘* Rousseau does not grow old. Quite lately I reread some of his 
works, and I felt the same elevation of soul and the same admiration 
that I experienced when reading him in the days of my youth. 

‘I thank you, therefore, for the honour which you do me in entering 
my name as a member of your Society, and I beg you to accept the 
assurance of my distinguished sentiments,” 


For Count Tolstoy the “‘ Confessions’’ and the Gospels 
are works which differ not in kind but only in degree ; and 
the difference, it wouid appear, is all in favour of the 
“* Confessions.” 

Eighteen more Rousseau letters are about to be pub- 
lished. They have been preserved by a member of the 
family of Madame d’Houdetét, and relate to the inflam- 
mable philosopher’s passion for that lady. In one of them, 
sixteen or twenty pages long, Rousseau gives his views on 
the nature of friendship, and in another he discusses his 
feelings in regard to death which he believes to be im- 
pending. On the whole the documents supply evidence of 
mental anguish, and supplement and confirm what is 
— in the “ Confessions ”’ as to that period of Rousseau’s 

ife. 





At Montmorency, where the Houdetét episode occurred, 
a statue to Rousseau’s memory is about to be erected. 
His Hermitage there was given to him by Madame 
d’Epinay: and Grimm predicted that she would presently 
have reason to repent of the gift. ‘‘Solitude,” he wrote, 
‘‘ will end by blackening his imagination ; he will think all 
his friends unjust, ungrateful, and you first of all, if you 
refuse to do as he orders.” This prophecy came true. 
Rousseau was wanted to accompany his benefactress to 
Geneva, where she wished to place herself under the famous 
oe omega Tronchin. He refused, and wrote to Grimm as 
ollows : 

“I have learned for two years in her house unremitting sub- 
jection, with the finest discourses on liberty; served by twent 
servants, and cleaning my own shoes every morning ; loaded wit 
indigestions, and sighing unceasingly for my wooden bowl. .”. 
Compare my benefits from Madame with my country sacrificed, 
and two years of slavery, and tell me whether it is she or I who 
is most obliged to the other.” 


The letter seems to justify Grimm’s description of the 
Sage as “a moral dwarf on stilts.” The practical conse- 
quence of it was that he had to leave the Hermitage, 
whence he adjourned to Montlouis. The amazing thing is 
that, after quarrelling with Madame d’Epinay, he actually 
wrote to her to say that his friends “ had advised him not 
to leave until Spring.” The lady returned the cutting 
answer : 

“Since you are determined to quit the Hermitage, and are per- 
suaded that you ought to doso, I am astonished your friends have 
prevailed upon you to stay there. For my part I never consult 
mine upon duty.” 

After that he had no alternative but to terminate his 
tenancy without further loss of time. 


The question of the concentration of the teaching of the 
Preliminary and Intermediate subjects of the medical 
curriculum in London at a few centres, has long occupied 
the attention of those interested in medical education, 
as it has been felt that this step must result in greater 
efficiency in teaching, as well as economy in expenditure. 
The Westminster Hospital Medical School has been the 
first to take definite action in the matter, and has just 
completed negotiations with King’s College, by whith 
arrangements have been made for the teaching of Physics, 
Chemistry, Biology, Anatomy, Physiology ahd Materia 
Medica (that is to say, the subjects of the Preliminary and 
Intermediate Examinations) to Westminster students at 
King’s College, Students will enter Westminster Hospital 
Medical School as in the past and will remain Westminster 
men, and will not become matriculated students of King’s 
College; but they will be taught the earlier subjects of 
Study at that institution. The scheme will come into effect 
at the commencement of next Winter Session in October. 
At the same time, the Westminster School is thorouglily 
reorganising the teaching of the subjects of the Enal 
examination. It is believed that this commencement of a 
probably more general concentration of the teaching of the 
Preliminary and Intermediate subjects of the curriculum 
cannot but promote the best interests of Medical education 
in London. 


So many agreeable exhibitions have been given us by the 
hospitality of the Burlington Fine Arts Club that it seems 
almost discourteous to complain that the present collec- 
tion of English embroidery—of periods up to the middle 
of the sixteenth century—is of narrow appeal and little 
esthetic value. To the accomplished student of thirteenth-, 
fourteenth- and fifteenth-century work there is, no doubt, 
much of interest; to the artist and the craftsman there is 
food for thought, but no remarkable inspiration that is 
essentially English. During the thirteenth century there 
is no doubt that English work was sought for by continental 
bodies ; France, Italy, and Spain still possess examples of 
ecclesiastical embroidery of this period. But after that 
much of the English work was complicated by foreigh 
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additions and assistance. The famous ‘“‘ Fishmonger’s 
Pall,’’ now in Savile Row, has even been suspected of other 
than native influences, and many of the embroideries in 
gold and silver thread and coloured silks for dalmatics, 
chasubles and copes are doubtless English only in their 
actual workmanship, not in feeling or design. To those 
who would learn something of the subject, a visit to 
Savile Row and a study of the excellent catalogue, with 
its clear and informing introduction by Mr. A. F. Kendrick, 
will be of no small value. The connoisseur and critic of 
the subject will find much on which to whet his wit and 
exercise his acumen. 


The death has been announced of M. Alphonse Tavan, 
one of the founders of the Félibrige. The story of the 
institution of that famous Provengal society has been 
told by Mistral, now the sole survivor of the original band. 
This is his account of it, in his own words : 

“The word ‘felibre’ was oe from 1854 onwards by the 
promoters of the linguistic and literary renaissance of the South. 
On May 21, 1854, seven young poets, Theodore Aubanel, Jean 
Brunet, Anselme Mathieu, Frederic Mistral, Joseph Roumanille, 
Alphonse Tavan, and Paul Giera met at Font-Segune, near 
Chateauneuf de Gadagne (Vaucluse) to concert, at a dinner of 
friends, the revival of the Provencal literature. At dessert the bases 
of this palingenesis were agreed upon, and a name for the designa- 
tion of the adepts was sought. lt was found in a folk-song which 
Mistral had recovered at Maillane—a song still used as a prayer 
in certain families of the people.” 


The name /félibre was hailed with approval by the seven 
banqueters. 


Of all the félibres, however, only Mistral has achieved a 
wide renown. He, as all the world knows, has been 
awarded the Nobel prize; his works have been translated 
into English, German, and other languages; and his life 
has been written by an American scholar. Roumanille is 
known to a certain extent; but the next in fame to 
Mistral is a later adherent to the movement, Félix Gras, 
whose novel “The Reds of the Midi’’ had quite a success 
in an English version a few years ago. 


M. Tavan was in the employment of a railway company. 
He was the author of two volumes of verse, “‘ Amour et 
Plour” and ‘ Vivo Vidanto,” and of a comedy in five acts, 
entitled ‘‘Le masc,” first played, during the Carnaval of 
1854 in a coach-house at that Chateau-neuf-de-Gadagne 
which saw the beginnings of the movement. 


On April 30 last a beautiful monument, the work of the 
sculptor Scherpe, was unveiled at Vienna to the dramatist 
Anzengruber. 

The Senate of the town of Hamburg voted {1000 for 
popular performances of Schiller’s plays from May 3 to 14. 
The price of the seats was threepence and fourpence. The 
Grand Duke of Mecklenburg-Schwerin gave a similar sum 
for a Schiller cycle in his Court Theatre. The Duke of 
Meiningen permitted three performances of Wilhelm Tell 
to be given gratis on behalf of all the schoolboys and 
schoolgirls of the dukedom. 


Under the title of “‘ Church Leaders, 1800-1900,’’ Messrs. 
A. R. Mowbray and Co. Ltd., have had in preparation for 
some time past a series of monographs on the life and work 
of some of the most prominent English Churchmen of the 
Victorian era. One feature of the series, which is under 
the general editorship of Mr. G. W. E. Russell, is that it 
will be written by laymen, the object in view being in each 
case to bring out clearly and judge fairly the part played 
by each leader in the history of the Church during the past 
century. The first two volumes will be published early this 
summer, and are contributed by Mr. R. G. Wilberforce, who 
deals with Bishop Wilberforce, and by Mr. D. C. Lathbury, 
who writes on Dean Church. 
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A PERSONAL IMAGE OF LONDON 


The Soul of London, A Survey of a Modern City. 
Mapox Huerrer. (Alston Rivers, 5s, net.) 


By Forp 


Mr. HvuErFFrer’s book isan original and thoughtful attempt 
to get at that elusive entity “ the soul of London.” And 
if he has to admit that the quest is hopeless, yet he 
moves to this negative through a multitude of interesting 
positives. 

London is incapable of summary. You can form a 
mental picture of the outward and inward character of 
Manchester, of Glasgow, even of Paris. London defeats 
such efforts. It is true that we symbolise London 
pictorially by the dome of, St. Paul’s, but this majestic 
feature does not stand in any real fatherly or explanatory 
relation to the immense camp of men which we name as 
London. The Golden Cross only enables the eye to 
recognise as a town the vaguely horizoned cloud of houses 
below. 

Mr. Hueffer starts from this point, and holds that one’s 
mental picture of London town is in the end always a 
matter of approaches. This formlessness of London is 
equally felt in London’s moral and social life; and Mr. 
Hueffer’s purpose is rather to note the effect on the mind 
of this vaguely felt, always missed, totality, than to make 
any gymnastic attempt to state it. His language is that 
of indication, not of statement. Every one who has 
really pored over London’s maps, especially district and 
large-scale maps, must have been impressed by the incal- 
culable gulf which separates any conception of the town’s 
size, derived from the map, from that obtained gradually 
in the streets themselves. Nor does the knowledge derived 
from collections of facts about London, in directories, 
blue-books, and what not, come to bear any more recognis- 
able relation to the London of the eyes and the exploring 
mind. Yet only familiarity with these instruments can 
prepare the reader to share Mr. Hueffer’s point of view, or, 
it may be, to follow without a certain fatigue, his 
endeavours to measure London by instruments of a 
psychological order. Thus it will depend a good deal on 
the reader’s equipment whether he will really enter into 
Mr. Hueffer’s thought that London is essentially a back- 
ground; his thought that London is almost as truly a 
natural product ‘as any great stretch of alluvial soil” ; 
and his thought that, in its essentials, London is “‘a home 
neither for the living nor the dead.” Yet a town which 
defeats all material reckoning and all imaginative seeing 
cannot be discussed except in terms like these. As Mr. 
Hueffer says, to “get the atmosphere” of modern London 
is a task which requires the abandonment of all pen 
or completed attentions. Even the Past must be treate 
as “a ground-bass beneath the higher notes of the 
Present.” This phrase, alone, separates Mr. Hueffer’s 
book from the whole mass of topographical-sentimental 
literature, much of it excellent in its way, which has grown 
up around London streets and districts. 

Not only must the seeker for London’s “ atmosphere” be 
strong to discard his ready-to-hand topics, but he must 
have topographical charity. To use Mr. Hueffer’s words: 

“ He ought to be alive to the glamour of old associations, of all the 
old associations in all their human aspects. But he ought to be equall 
inspired with satisfaction because work is being done; because dar 
spots are being cleared away; because new haunts are being formed 
for new people around whom will congregate new associations. And 
he ought to see that these new associations will in their turn grow old, 
tender, romantic, glamorous enough. He should, in fact, when he 
presumes to draw morals, be prepared to draw all the morals.” 


Having thus stated, as carefully as we can, Mr. Hueffer’s 
point of view, we must add without delay that although 
he conceives his subject on this large scale, the stuff of his 
book is anything but vaporous and exclamatory. On the 
contrary, his illustrations in the way of sketch and descrip- 
tion are abundant and charming. It may be just a 
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description of London’s fringe seen on entering it by rail. 
But what could be better in the way of synthetic vision 
than this ? 


‘* Small houses, like the ranks of an infinite number of regiments 
caught in the act of wheeling, march out into the country ; in the 
mists of the distance they climb hills, and the serrated roofs look like 
the jagged outlines of pinewood, with, at the top, the thin spike of a 
church tower. The roofs come closer together; at last, in their 
regular furrows, they present the appearance of fields ploughed in 
slate, in tiles, in lead, with the deeper channels of the streets below. 
ode And for me at least it is melancholy to think that hardly one of 
all these lives, of all these men, will leave any traces in the world. One 
sees, too, many little bits of uncompleted life. As the train pauses, 
one looks down into a main street—and all streets are hardly recog- 
nisable from a height. A ‘bus is before the steps of a church, aragged 

- child turns a catherine-wheel in the road, and holds up her hand to the 
passengers. Suddenly a blue policeman steps into the roadway. The 
train moves on,"’ 


By such touches we are drawn into the “ atmosphere” 
of a town which can be appreciated by nothing else, a town 
so forgetful of its past generations and so inconceivable by 
its present children, that Mr. Hueffer seeks relief in the 

hrase, “‘a home neither for the living nor the dead.” Not 
ess true, though less hyperbolic, is his “‘ background” 
refrain, finely uttered in the following passage : 


‘*A man may look down out of dim windows upon the slaty, black 
wet misery of a squalid street, upon a solitary flickering lamp that 
wavers a sooty light upon a solitary, hurrying passer’s umbrella. He 
may have received a moment before the first embrace of a woman, or 
a moment before his doctor may have told him that he was not very 
long for this world. He will stand looking down ; and a sudden con- 
sonance with his mood, of overwhelming and hardly comprehensible 
joy, of overwhelming and hardly fathomable pain, a sudden signifi- 
cance will be there in the black wet street, in the long wavering 
reflections on the gleaming paving-stones, in the engrossed hurry of 
the passer-by. It will become, intimately and rightly, the appropriate 
background for a beginning of, or for a farewell of life —for the glow of 
a commenced love or for the dull pain of a malady ending only in 
death. It is that, more than anything, that London has ready for 
every man.”’ 


It is something of a paradox that in attempting a book 
on London which requires the abandonment of detail, Mr. 
Hueffer is himself constantly thrown back on “bits” of its 
life. Only he chooses the “ bits” whose interest does not 
end with themselves, or with some imperium in imperio, but 
which carry us further into the atmospheric whole. We all 
know how the mind recalls “bits’’ of London in very 
fatigue, and cherishes them in odd ways. Mr. Hueffer 


says : 


‘*T have known a man, dying a long way from London, sigh queerly 
for a sight of the gush of smoke that, on a platform of the Under- 
ground, one may see, escaping in great woolly clots up a circular 
opening, by a grimy, rusted iron shield, into the dim upper light. He 
wanted to see it again as others have wished to see once more the Bay 
of Naples, the olive groves of Catania."’ 


Similarly, Mr. Hueffer uses quaint and little-known details 
to indicate the secret variety of life in the monotonous 
street world of London. He knows a railway-signalman 
who, at night, in a cottage ‘“‘down the line”’ seeks relief 
from levers and bells in making out of pith and coloured 
paper models of the English cathedrals, giving his small 
holidays to making trips to Bath, Durham, or Chester, and 
hoping to capture with his eyes the beauties of Notre-Dame 
and Amiens. Another man, known to our author, breeds 
pheasants in the enclosure of a City churchyard, and when 
they utter their shrill cry, says with rapture: ‘‘ Doesn’t it 
make you think of Norfolk ?”’ 

We think that the chief difficulty which besets the writer 
of such a book as this is his liability to fall into descriptions 
which are too light and subtle to be enjoyed—by most 
readers—in frequent doses. We mean descriptions so 
charged with mood that they almost ask for a direct 
human interest to support them. Take this—excellent in 
itself{—about a well-earned idle gaze from a club-window : 


** You live only with your eyes, and they lull you. So Time becomes 
manifest like a slow pulse, the world stands still; a four-wheeler takes 
as it were two years to crawl from one lamp-post to another, and the 
rustle of newspapers behind your back in the dark recesses of the 
room might be a tide chafing upon the pebbles.” 








And although we are in full sympathy with Mr. Hueffer’s 
intentions, we cannot help thinking that he might with 
advantage have dealt more in definite names, places, and 
scenes. This would have mitigated a certain pressure and 
repetitive character in his style, especially in passages of 
cumulative description, where the eyes and mind would be 
grateful for vivid localities instead of phrases like ‘‘ the 
narrow ways of the City” or “‘a broad highway of new 
shops.” 


THE CENTENARY LIFE OF MARTINEAU 


James Martineau ; Theologian and Teacher. A Study of his 
Life and Thought. By J. Estuin Carpenter, M.A. 
(Philip Green, 7s. 6d. net.) 


Tuts book, written at the invitation of the British and 
Foreign Unitarian Association, appeals in the first instance 
to Dr. Martineau’s own religious fellowship ; but this domes- 
tic destination will probably be found rather to increase than 
to diminish its value in the eyes of the wider public, for it 
not only helps the reader to realise some significant and 
interesting currents in the social and religious life of the 
earlier nineteenth century, but also brings out into dis- 
tincter relief the trend and quality of Martineau’s own 
mind and character, as well as the immediate influences 
and pressures under which his thought and action were 
shaped. 

The rich associations of his native city of Norwich seem 
to have left comparatively faint traces on him, and his 
recollections of his boyhood were neither numerous nor 
vivid. He was unhappy at school, being a sensitive and 
shrinking child, and enduring much tribulation from bully- 
ing, a circumstance on which a story he told in his 
old age may perhaps throw some light. A big and 
dull boy insisted one day on little Martineau doing his 
Latin exercise for him, He did it, but he inserted a mock 
translation of the sentence: ‘‘ This piece of cloth is worth . 
twenty asses.” It began “Hoc pax panni” and ended 
“*stolidos,” The glee with which this piece of mischief was 
perpetrated survived the thrashing which it naturally 
entailed, and flashed up again from forgotten depths more 
than sixty years afterwards, when the two former school- 
fellows encountered each other once more, the elder as His 
Worship the Mayor of X, and the junior as the honoured 
guest at some civic function over which the Mayor presided. 
A streak of gleefulness always kept its place, though it 
was never prominent, in Dr. Martineau’s character. In his 
venerable old age, when he was the recognised champion of 
the philosophy of Theism and his very presence breathed 
reverence and awe, it was good to hear him tell the story 
of the Scotch gilly who attempted in vain to dissuade him 
from following his own devices upon the mountain-side by 
assuring him that he would inevitably be lost in the mists, 
and adding the solemn warning : “‘ And there you may shout 
your God-damns all night and nobody will hear you.” 
When he was telling a story (and he had a goodly stock), 
his face would break into delicious laughter, but its settled 
expression was one of pensive yearning, a “ looking up,”’ in 
his own phrase, to the ** inaccessible light.” He himaself dates 
his consciously continuous life from the time he spent (after 
leaving his Norwich school) with Dr. Lant Carpenter (the 
father of the physiologist and philosopher, and grandfather of 
the present biographer) in Bristol. In speaking of this teacher 
he says: “I have never seen in any human being the idea 
of duty, the feeling of right, held in such visible reverence.” 
It was at this time his intention to be an engineer, but his 
true mission soon found him out, and he prepared himself 
for the ministry at Manchester College, York, under 
influences of a somewhat similar type to those of Dr. 
Carpenter. 

This ethical strenuousness, to which his nature so 
readily responded, may well be held to give the key to his 
whole career as a thinker. Starting (a disciple of Priestley 
and Hartley) as a necessarian, with a discernible panthe- 
istic tendency in his higher religious utterances, he worked 
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himself completely away from both positions in obedience 
to the axiomatic demands of his ethical consciousness. No 
system in which the human will ceases to be a prime 
determining source, and is resolved either into a link ina 
chain of causes or into a manifestation of something 
behind itself, seemed to him to be compatible with moral 
experience. The strength of his philosophical manhood 
was devoted to combating sensational and materialistic 
conceptions, which represented the whole range of mental 
phenomena on the one hand as following a succession, rigidly 
determined by unvarying causation, from the first dawn of 
sensitiveness up to the highest esthetic or religious experi- 
ences, or on the other hand as a mere by-product of a series 
of molecular changes each of which inevitably followed 
upon its antecedent. And when at the close of his life he 
had seen the philosophies he had resisted practically aban- 
doned, he was still at war with prevailing tendencies, for 
the Hegelianisms or Absolute Idealisms which make man 
“‘ without reservation a part of the universe,” appeared to 
him to leave no more scope for the genuine initiative and the 
genuine responsibility of the human will, than the old 
sensational philosophies had done; and he opposed the 
most spiritual Pantheism as sturdily as he had opposed the 
most materialistic sensationalism. This implies that his 
theory of the conscience and his theory of the will 
were inseparably connected with each other, and that 
the whole scheme alike of his ethical and his religious philo- 
sophy was reared on the basis which they furnished. Even 
before he had shaken himself free from the early influences 
of Priestley and Hartley he had recognised in the human will 
the type of all force. In our own conscious effort and the 
resistance which it encounters we learn to know from the 
inside the nature of that power behind all matter and all 
material manifestations, of which the scientific man, as such, 
knows only the effects. Thus while the conscience reveals 
to us a scale of nobility in action and motives which postu- 
lates Kant’s “‘categorical imperative,” our will reveals to 
us a power behind nature akin to itself. From the data 
of these two, conscience and will, must be built our 
belief in the existence, the power and the goodness of God. 
Such is the conception which “links each to each”’ the 
successive phases of Martineau’s thought, and Mr. Car- 
. penter with rare insight and discrimination traces their 
gradual evolution and transformation, and so gives us a 
fascinating and luminous picture of the progress through 
far the greater part of a century of a mind of singular 
subtlety and power. For Martineau, while remaining 
faithful to these fundamental conceptions from the dawn 
of his independent thinking to the close, was nevertheless 
constantly modifying and reconstructing his systematic 
expositions, in obedience to the movements of thought 
round him or the internal pressure of his own development. 
Indeed his biographer leaves us somewhat in doubt at the 
close whether his final exposition, presented to the public 
when he was over eighty years of age, did not still present 
a transition scheme in which modifications in the erection 
consequentially demand a reconstruction of the foundations 
more thoroughgoing than had been called for in any of 
the previous transformations. 

But in spite of the keen interest of the expositions of 
Martineau’s thought which this volume contains, it will 
doubtless be more valued yet for its revelation of a singu- 
larly gracious and inspiring personality. All who came 
into direct contact, however slight, with Martineau, were 
impressed by a moral and spiritual elevation which 
seemed to tell that his habitual conversation was in 
regions dimly or rarely realised by ordinary humanity. 
Hampered as he was throughout his life with an invincible 
reserve, he was the most sympathetic and enlightening of 
counsellors to any who dared to break through the 
approaches. Those who gave him their intimate confi- 
dences were amazed both by his moral insight and by his 
practical sagacity as a “spiritual director”; and those 
who knew no more of him than they could see in his out- 
ward semblance, in the very lines of feature and figure, felt 
the impress of an uncomprehended greatness. When at 





the age of eighty-three he received his honorary degree at 
Oxford, undergraduates who knew nothing of him except 
vaguely tha. he was a person whose works were to be 
studied, if at all, cautiously and under direction, received 
him with an ovation such as one would expect only a 
roe hero of the day to evoke; and many of them 
still remember the impression of a great personality which 
they then received. 

Professor Carpenter’s volume will give to all of these, 
however far out on the fringe or however near to the 
centre of the range of personal influence they may have 
been, a closer knowledge of the man as he really was. 
It will help to reveal to them the inner workings of 
the mind and soul from which such transcendent power of 
waking enthusiasm issued. To those who never knew him 
it will explain the feelings of those who did. It is difficult 
to imagine any class of readers who will easily set down 
this biography when once they have opened it. The stress 
of interest will indeed vary, but the admirable lucidity of 
Mr. Carpenter’s arrangement will render the process of 
skipping easy and comparatively safe; and no one who is 
interested in great movements of thought, or in the growth 
and progress of a human soul, or in the mystery of a great 
personality, can fail to find matter for delight. 





THE FRENCH AT HOME 


Home Life in France. By M. Betuam-Epwarps. With twenty 
Illustrations. (Methuen, 7s. 6d. net.) 


IT is curious, as Count Bernstorff observed the other day, 
how little nations really know of one another, in spite of 
all our modern facilities of communication, and this is 
——. true of France and England, separated as 
they have been by innumerable old traditions of contempt, 
ignorance, and downright hostility. Fortunately, a brighter 
day has already dawned, to the unspeakable relief and 
delight of the faithful band who believed and worked and 
watched through all the darkness of the Fashoda crisis 
and of the Dreyfus agitation. Among that faithful band 
Miss Betham-Edwards has every right to be considered a 
leader. For many years she has lived much in France, and 
has acquired a profound knowledge especially of the middle 
and working classes of the people. The instinctive re- 
serve which she rightly notes as one of the most deeply 
rooted qualities of the French character was evidently not 
long able to resist her intelligent sympathy. This English- 
woman must at first have considerably astonished her 
French friends, who no doubt expected some of those in- 
sufferable airs of superiority which the British traveller 
on the Continent is only too apt todisplay. But there are 
many English who have lived as much in France as Miss 
Betham-Edwards and know the people as well as she does, 
without possessing her really striking power of giving 
literary form and shape to her experiences. No one 
writer, not even Mr. Bodley himself, can ever succeed in 
drawing what may be called a full-length picture of a 
whole nation, but every one who has the requisite com- 
bination of real knowledge and gift of literary expression 
can do something towards clearing away the mass of 
ignorance and misconception which still exists between 
rench and English. 

It is not so very long ago that guileless British youth 
used to be taught to find a sinister significance in the lack 
of any regular word for “‘home"’ in the French vocabu- 
lary, and only too many English travellers and writers of 
the past have assisted in cultivating that ludicrously 
false idea of our neighbours as essentially light-minded, 
pleasure-loving, irresponsible mannikins, which is by no 
means yet eradicated on this side of the Channel. From 
this point of view Miss Betham-Edwards’ book is to be 
heartily welcomed, and also, we hasten to add, for its own 
sake. It is brightly written, and full of entertaining little 
personal reminiscences of the kind which do more to ex- 
plain France to the average English mind than pages of 
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sychological studies appealing only to the cultivated 
ew. 

‘* National traits and idiosyncrasy as evidenced in daily life are more 
readily grasped,” says our author, ‘‘ than scientific generalisations, and 
more profitably illustrate national character for those obliged to con- 
tent themselves with vicarious acquaintance.” 


It must be candidly admitted that the French them- 
selves are to some extent responsible for the misconcep- 
tions as to their national characteristics which have 
prevailed in this country. They are often whimsically 
self-depreciative; it is their humour to put perhaps an 
undue strain on the power of penetration possessed by the 
confiding stranger. Moreover, their home life is a com- 
plete contrast to ours in respect of its seclusion. We are, 
if anything, too careless in admitting casual acquaintances, 
‘and even complete strangers, to the intimacy of our 
domestic hearths. In France there is something positively 
Oriental in the way in which the home is guarded against 
intruders, at the price of an apparent unsociableness. 
Miss Betham-Edwards brings this out admirably, together 
with what is both its justification and its compensation— 
come & this nation’s incomparable genius for friendship. 
The Frenchman’s affections are concentrated on a few 
persons—indeed, our author might have said more about 
the. old family friend, who is an extremely important 
factor in French society. 

Another deeply rooted cause of English misunderstanding 
of the French nature is to be found in the general character 
of modern French fiction. Miss Betham-Edwards does 
not hesitate to say that 

“French writers of fiction stand as culprits at the bar. So gravely 
have they sinned against truth and the fitness of things that the 
average novel must be accepted as a travesty, no more resembling 
French domestic life than the traditional caricature of John Bull by 
our neighbours resembles the typical Englishman. Were middle-class 
homes, indeed, of a piece with certain portraitures, the words ‘family’ 
and ‘ fireside’ were mere figures of speech and simulacra over the water. 
The misconceptions created by so-called realistic novels are almost 
ineradicable... It is hardly necessary to say that such works are not 
found upon drawing-room tables on the other side of the Channel. In 


the case of young daughters, maternal censorship is rigid, the Russian 
blacking-out system not more so,”’ 


The native patronage of such novels, she explains, would 
not suffice to keep their authors going. Russia is by far 
their best customer, Germany and England following suit, 
and much of the worst trash, we believe, is exported to 
South America. 

Miss Betham-Edwards attaches a pretty wide connota- 
tion to ‘“‘ Home Life,” for she includes chapters on ‘ Mes- 
sieurs les Députés,”’ “ The Professor of Agriculture,” ‘ An 
Aspirant to the Comédie Frangaise,” and “La Maison 
Paternelle, or Reformatory for Young Gentlemen.” But 
her readers have no reason to complain, for she shows, in 
dealing with these subjects, the same lively play of fancy 
and shrewd observation as in the more strictly domestic 
chapters. No one, even one who knows France very well, 
could help being interested in her book, while those whose 
knowledge of our neighbours is limited to what may be 
gathered from occasional visits en touriste will find it of 
real value, though they may perhaps be advised not to 
believe every word of it. For the fact is that there is one 
serious drawback to Miss Betham-Edwards, considered as 
an authority on France, and that is her hostility to the 
Roman Catholic Church. She is evidently conscious of it, 
and honestly tries to prevent herself from being influenced 
by it. Indeed, one of her most delightful chapters is 
devoted to “‘My Friend Monsieur le Curé,” with whom, 
whenever he called in the afternoon, she invariably had a 
long theological discussion. But her little prejudice peeps 
out now and again, and especially in the exaggerated 
importance which she attaches to the position of Pro- 
testantism in France. The inquirer who seeks to learn 
something of the ways of the Faubourg and the French 
upper classes generally will find but little enlightenment 
from Miss Betham-Edwards, but into the national life as a 
whole she shows an extraordinary insight—notably its fine 
taste, dignified simplicity, and freedom from vulgar 





display. Some passages, showing how completely she has 
thrown aside certain traditional British prejudices, may 
be quoted : 

“The essential education of the French girl does not rest with 
masters and mistresses, but with ber mother, and is sedulously, unre- 
mittingly carried on in the home. It is an education “ce apart 
from books, or a training of eye and ear. Its object is neither peda- 
gogic nor didactic, but social. The pupil is to be trained for society, 
the world, and, above all, for her future position as wife, mother, 
mistress, ... If less spontaneous than her English sister, it is because 
she has been taught from childhood upwards to control her impulses 
and weigh her words—in short, to remember that she belongs to a 
highly polished society, and its consequent responsibilities. 


On the subject of the French marriage system she says : 


‘*May there not be as much chance of happiness and comfort in 
these marriages as in the happy-go-lucky wedlock English maidens so 
often enter upon of their own accord? The tree must be judged by 
its fruits. Where do we find closer unions, tenderer wives, more 
devoted husbands than in France? Where the system of the mariage 
de convenance proves a fiasco we often find parental adulation to blame, 
the spoiling of character by over-indulgence in childhood, the develop- 
ment of egotism and wilfulness by inordinate fondling from the cradle 
upwards. Such cases are, fortunately, not the rule, but the exception." 


In conclusion, Miss Betham-Edwards is to be heartily 
congratulated on the interesting series of photographs 
which various French friends have given her to illustrate 
her book. 


ELIZABETHAN MUSIC 


An Elizabethan Virginal Book, By E. W. Nay.or, Mus. Doc. 
(Dent, 6s. net.) 


It is well known to students of musical history that in the 
sixteenth century our native instrumentalists were unsur- 
passed in Europe. In respect of music for the keyed in- 
struments, both composition and performance reached a 
point which marked the reigns of Elizabeth and James as a 
“culminating period.” Asingularly rapid decline followed, 
when music for the viols found favour. 

For some inexplicable reason, ‘‘ Parthenia,” a small collec- 
tion which appeared in 1611, was the only virginal music 
printed. But we | pone a number of manuscripts con- 
taining virginal and organ music, which completely replace 
the lack of published collections. German antiquaries 
have frequently complained that these manuscripts have 
not been made generally accessible ; recently the reproach 
has been removed by Messrs. Barclay Squire and Fuller- 
Maitland, who edited the largest of all, which is preserved 
in the Fitzwilliam Museum, Cambridge. It was written in 
the reign of James I., and contains no less than 291 com- 
positions, almost all English. They fill nearly rooo printed 
pages, and the great extent and cost have somewhat 
daunted the public; while many subscribers have found 
too little variety in the different pieces. Dr. Naylor, 
organist of Emmanuel College, has nowissued awork dealing 
entirely with the collection, which should help considerably 
towards due appreciation of its value. He has made a list 
of the best pieces, about seventy in all. He has classified 
and described the various styles employed, which are: 
the fashionable dances of the period; ‘“* Fancies”” on one 
subject (which we now call fugues), or on a succession 
of unconnected subjects; transcriptions of songs and 
madrigals ; illustrative or descriptive attempts (Dr. Naylor 
prefers the name “‘ Fancy pieces”); scientific counterpoint 
on the Hexachord, besides organ music. Perhaps the most 
remarkable numbers are the sets of Variations, which Dr. 
Naylor has treated incidentally in several places, though a 
separate chapter might have been expected. His critical 
remarks are enlightening in several directions, and evince a 
wide knowledge of modern music, with appreciation of the 
qualities which in all times make for righteousness. It 
might be wished that his knowledge of other Virginal 
Books were more complete. Grove’s “ Dictionary” (art. 
“ Virginal Music’’) contains an elaborate catalogue of four 
MSS. only; and Dr. Naylor, as others have done, seems to 
imagine there are no others preserved. In Seiffert’s edition 
of Weitzmann’s “Geschichte des Klavierspiels” several 
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others are described ; and Mr. Henry Davey catalogued 
many more in the “ Monatshefte fiir Musikgeschichte” for 
1902. Comparison of the Fitzwilliam MS. with the other 
remains would have been advisable, Above all, Brit. Mus. 
Addit. MS. 23623 (a MS. of Bull’s music) should have been 
examined. Dr. Naylor would have found therein a fugue 
of Bull’s upon the theme which Peter Philips (and Byrd) 
used, rubricated and the entries numbered. Fingering is 
occasionally marked in these early manuscripts; but Dr. 
Naylor is, we think, not justified in assuming that the 
marking is contemporary with the original. 

We should like to see Dr. Naylor’s selection from the 
Fitzwilliam MS. published separately. Anthologies are as 
necessary for music as for literature. “The Middle Ages 
are an immense Lc somes of poems,” while the last five 
centuries, especially the seventeenth, are an immense grave- 
yard of musical compositions. 


GOOD SPADE WORK 
A Register of National Bibliography. By W. P. Courtney, 
(Constable, 2 vols., 31s, 6d, net.) 


To have accomplished, as the work, practically, of one 
man, a task such as Mr. W. P. Courtney here presents, is 
an exceedingly creditable performance. He has done what 
required to be done, and has thereby earned the hearty 
gratitude of all who have to work amongst books and all 
whose studies lead them in definite grooves. It is the first 
step towards that fuller and more detailed National Biblio- 
graphy, which we hope may some day be undertaken by 
the Bibliographical Society, a continuation and correction 
of Lowndes, with ample justice done to secondary writers, 
and accurate collations given of the more important works. 
But such a task cannot be carried through now by one man 
alone, and Mr. Courtney’s volumes are evidence of this. 
Even within the limited range he set for himself there are 
important omissions in his lists, which would not, we think, 
have occurred had he had “‘assessors,’”’ who knew their 
special subjects as well as he knows his. Only students of 
bibliography can appreciate the immense labour that has 
gone to the making of these two books, and if we are 
compelled to point out a few defects, it is because we feel 
sure the work will soon proceed to a second edition and 
become an indispensable tool in every library. 

We do not think Mr. Courtney’s publishers were well 
advised in printing his lists on a demy octavo page practi- 
cally marginless. They should either have doubled the 
number of volumes to four, and substantially decreased 
the amount of type on the page to admit of the annotations 
and additions every one who uses the work will want to 
make, or they should have issued the volumes interleaved. 

And we think Mr. Courtney would have done better had 
he arranged his various books under their sub-sections and 
main headings alphabetically by means of key-words, 
rather than by date. He does arrange his sub-sections in 
this way, ¢.g., under Netherlands, we get biography, churches 
of, colonies, and so forth, but the books under those sub- 
sections are arranged in the order of their dates, and, when 
the list is a long one, of infinite variety, as is often the 
case, the search for cognate volumes becomes somewhat 
irritating. 

A glance through the pages has indicated that there are 
certain gaps Mr. Courtney should fill in his next issue. 
Genest’s ten volumes on the Stage do not appear under 
any heading we have noticed, though they are indispens- 
able to every investigation concerned with Plays in 
England from 1660 to 1830. ‘“‘A Catalogue of the Library 
of the Institute of Accountants in Glasgow”’ is given, but 
what about the Library of the London Institute of 
Chartered Accountants? The one reference under “ Ale 
Songs” could have several companions. Under “ Anglo- 
Saxon,” Searle's ‘‘ Onomasticon Anglo-Saxonicum ” should 
have been given. Since a reference is given under 
‘* Ballantyne and Co.,” to the work dealing with the his- 





tory of that press and its connection with Sir Walter 
Scott, a reference should have been given to Lang’s “ Life 
of Lockhart.” Greenhill’s bibliography of Sir Thomas 
Browne’s “ Religio Medici” is mentioned, but not the biblio- 
graphy of Browne’s ‘‘ Hydriotaphia” and ‘‘Garden of Cyrus,” 
in a companion volume of the same series. Only Tutin’s 
bibliographies are given under Crashaw, the bibliographical 
notes in Grosart’s and other complete editions being over- 
looked. No mention is made of the lists and other 
material in Mr. Wicksteed’s edition of Dr. Karl Witte’s 
“Essays on Dante.” The writer of an excellent little life 
of De Foe is not W. Whitton. We have not been able to 
trace a reference to Mr. C. S. Sherborn’s monumental 
‘Index Animaliym,” where an exhaustive list of the rarer 
literature concerned with the nomenclature of animals is 
given, nor to Sir Frederick Pollock and Dr. Maitland’s 
‘History of English Law before the time of Edward I.,” 
and all the early texts mentioned therein. The biblio- 
graphies of the writings of Hazlitt in Mr. W. C. Hazlitt’s 
Memoirs of his grandfather, and in Messrs. A. R. Waller 
and Arnold Gloyer’s edition of his collected works do not 
appear under “ Hazlitt,” but only Ireland’s incomplete list ; 
whilst, under Lamb, Mr. W. Macdonald’s bibliographical 
notes are mentioned, but not Mr. E. V. Lucas’, “ which is 
absurd.” Neither under Butler nor Hudibras is there 
any mention of Mr. R. B. Johnson’s excellent lists of 
the illustrated and other editions given in his edition of 
Butler’s Poems. The bibliographical lists in Mr. George 
Somes Layard’s “‘ Life and Letters of Charles Keene” are 
not given under Keene, nor is Mr. M. H. Spielmann’s 
“History of Punch’’ quoted, though it gives valuable 
aid in identifying the work of contributors to that 
Journal. Under “ Mary, the Virgin,’ there should have 
been a reference to Mr. Orby Shipley’s ‘“‘ Carmina Mariana,”’ 
and under “ Medicine,” to Sir Michael Foster’s ‘‘ Lectures 
on the History of Physiology during the Sixteenth, Seven- 
teenth and Eighteenth Centuries.” 

Perhaps it is a counsel of perfection, but it would have 
been of considerable use if, under the entries of catalogues to 
private libraries, such as F. Locker-Lampson’s, some indi- 
cation had been given to the inquirer of the general nature 
of the books in the library mentioned, or of any sections of 
it held in special esteem by the collector, CB. the Voyages 
and Bibles in the Huth collection. M.Ch. Pierrot’s “‘ Table 
Générale et Analytique ’’ should have been mentioned under 
Sainte-Beuve, and, under Persia, Professor E. G. Browne’s 
“Catalogue of Persian Manuscripts in the Cambridge Univer- 
sity Library.” Mr. T. Hutchinson’s edition should have 
been given under Wordsworth—but here we must stop. 
These additions have occurred to us during a glance through 
the book, and by no means after an exhaustive examina- 
tion. The list could be considerably increased, and it is 
obvious that, to obtain the best results, a work of this 
nature should be the product of many minds. None the 
less grateful are we to Mr. W. P. Courtney for trenching 
the ground and planning out the first beds. He has done 
the journeyman’s work, that which obtains fewest half- 
pence and most kicks, and it will be a comparatively easy 
matter to put in the flowers. 


TRAVELS IN CANADA 





Canada As It Is, (Cassell, 6s.) 


Mr. JouNn Foster FRASER has already done great service to 
home-staying people by his brilliant sketches of distant 
lands. Such books as he has now written on America, 
Siberia and Canada partake, indeed, of journalism rather 
than literature. But they are journalism at its best. They 
are the vivid impressions of a trained traveller, who never 
forgets that his first duties are observation and inquiry. 
here is no country in the world which lies more clear 
and open to the observer than Canada. Mr. Foster Fraser 
has had no reason to rely, as he was compelled to rely in 
Siberia, on official information. Every Canadian is willing 
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to talk about his country. Every Canadian politician or 
Cabinet Minister is easily accessible. Every Canadian 
family, from the remotest ranche up to Government House, 
is intensely hospitable. Statistical information abounds. 
The diligent inquirer receives from the Canadian officials 
piles of blue-books without payment, and, if he is really 
bent on business, he will receive every help from the 
Canadian Pacific Railway. 

Armed with such powers, Mr. Foster Fraser went to 
Canada last autumn, travelled East and West through 
every province, and brought home a mass of material 
which he has worked up into the present book. He neglects 
no aspect of the country—the fruit-gardens of Ontario, the 
factories of Montreal and Toronto, the wheat-fields of 
Manitoba, the passes of the Rocky Mountains, or the 
lumber-forests of British Columbia. Mr. Foster Fraser has 
looked into every nook and cranny of all these countries 
with keen journalistic eye, and has swiftly penned his 
impressions. 

It is, indeed, a book of impressions. At times, Mr. 
Foster Fraser argues and expounds. But he is at his best 
when he just gives you the actual clean-cut impression of 
travel. Take this description of the prairie: 


“For miles I rode across virgin prairie. It was clean grass-land 
with gentle bosom-risings right to the horizon. Then I dipped into 
a region where man had come with his strength, and the prairie was 
a mother—fecund, proud, joyous, bringing forth one hundred million 
bushels of wheat.” 


Or this description of a ride over the Rockies on a cow- 
catcher : 


** We dived and we curved ; we snorted uphill and rattled, steam off, 
down hill, taking gently when the work was hard, letting her rip 
‘ free-wheeling,’ when there was a dip. I say we, because the engine 
acted like a human being. We weretuned. The engine enjoyed it, I 
am certain, quite as much as I did—— ” 


and so forth. The writing is always strong, vigorous, 
effective. There is no reflection or meditation—none of 
those calm distances, long thoughts, that you find in the 
masters of travel literature: you are bustled along by the 
keen exhilaration of this energetic, inquisitive personality. 
It is like travelling in a motor-car. 

Not that the work is superficial. Mr. Fraser has gone 
out of his way to make a thorough inquiry into the condi- 
tion of those curious people, the Doukhobors, who were 
brought over to Canada some years ago with the help of 
the Empress-Dowager of Russia. The Canadian Govern- 
ment has had some trouble with these good, simple souls ; 
but Mr. Fraser testifies that they are worthy of patience, 
and gives them the very best character as emigrants. 

Into the whole question of emigration, Mr. Fraser goes 
very thoroughly. He has interviewed hundreds of 
emigrants and settlers—from the families which he found 
going out in the steerage on the Tunisian to the settlers 
whom he found, in every stage of settlement, on the great 
wheat-fields of the North-West. The information he gives 
should be most valuable to the intending emigrant. It is 
shrewd, and yet enterprising. He does not underrate the 
difficulties of the climate. He is all in favour of an emi- 
grant “ going slow’’ at first, and learning his trade before 
saddling himself with a huge tract of virgin forest. But, 
with all the difficulties, he still finds in Canada one of the 
great countries of the future—still with vast, unpeopled 
territories, yearning for population, greeting the immigrant 
with open arms. 

Visiting Canada at such a moment, it was impossible for 
Mr. Fraser to keep entirely outside the fiscal controversy. 
He is in favour a preferential tariffs, but states his case 
temperately and fairly. He gives us the Canadian point 
of view very fully, and had some peculiarly good oppor- 
tunities of gauging it. 

Altogether, this is one of the best books on Canada that 
have been produced for a long time. 





THE ARROW 


By peat-black waters flecked with foam, 

She lay beneath the flaming west ; 

I plucked the arrow from her breast, 

And staunched the wound; and bore her home. 


Before the hearth’s warm-glowing peat, 

I laid her on my bracken-bed ; 
And loosed the dank hair round her head ; 
And chafed her snow-cold hands and feet, 


Until the living colour crept 

Through her young body ; and her eyes 
Looked into mine with still surprise 
Once only, ere she softly slept. 


Yet, though she wakened not nor stirred, 
I gazed in those dark eyes all night 
Within the peat-glow, till the light 

Of morning roused some restless bird ; 


When, in the dawning’s drowsy grey, 
With watching spent, I fell asleep ; 
And slumbered till the bleat of sheep 
Awakened me ; and it was day. 


Cold on my brow I felt the wind 

That gently flapped the unlatched door, 
And stirred the bracken on the floor 
Whereon I looked, and thought to find 


Beauty yet slumbering in the gold 
Of withered fern ; but no dark head 
Now nestled in the bracken-bed 
That rustled in the dawn-wind cold ; 


And she was gone—I knew not where ; 
I only knew that I must go 

To seek her ever, high and low, 

O’er hills and valleys of despair. 


So flinging wide the flapping door, 

I turned my back upon my home. 

By peat-black waters flecked with foam, 
From dawn till dark, for evermore, 


O’er moss and fell, I keep my quest, 
Grown old and frail, with failing breath ; 
Though now I know that only death 
May pluck the arrow from my breast. 


WILFRID WILSON GIBSON. 








THE REMOVAL OF THE MARCIANA 
LIBRARY AT VENICE 


THE transportation of the Library at St. Mark in Venice 
from the Ducal Palace to the Palazzo della Zecca, or of the 
Mint, has at last been accomplished. The project for 
moving it has been under consideration for no less than 
twenty years; but owing to bureaucratic delays and the 
obstacles consequent on an ever shifting succession of 
ministries the scheme has only now been carried out. At 
first sight it would seem as though Venice had intended to 
honour the memory of Petrarch in this way, for the sixth 
centenary of the poet had just been celebrated through- 
out Italy with pomp and enthusiasm, and Petrarch may 
to some extent be looked upon as the founder of the 
Marciana. The circumstance was however entirely for- 
tuitous: and though the Municipality of Venice have 
arranged to present the Library with the poet’s bust in 
honour of the double event, the gift would doubtless have 
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been made had the removal taken place either prior to or 
after this mye Pre; 

A history of the Library and its vicissitudes, by Professor 
Count Antonio Medin (from which much of the following 
account is taken) forms one of the articles in the Italian 
periodical La Lettura for the month of April, and in it the 
author sarcastically remarks that we may be perfectly sure 
that had the Marciana not proved so perilous and incon- 
venient a guest it would never have been moved from the 
palace of the Doges. A less suitable site for a public 
library could not be conceived: and when, twelve years 
before his death, Petrarch settled to bequeath his books 
to Venice, intending thereby to found a “great and 
famous library,” like unto those of olden times, he cer- 
tainly never dreamt of its encumbering the palace of the 
rulers of the State. His legacy did not fulfil its purpose. 
The books were dispersed, and few of those originally 
belonging to Laura’s lover are now to be found in Venice. 

A happier fate awaited the volumes and manuscripts pre- 
sented in 1468 by Cardinal Bessarion to the Republic. The 
collection of this learned prelate comprised over a thousand 
Greek and Latin codexes, and had been obtained at a cost 
of more than 30,000 golden ducats—a sum equivalent to 
about £120,000 of our money. To show their appreciation 
and gratitude the Government decided in 1515 to build a 

lace at the Piazzetta fit to house so valuable a possession. 

he commission was entrusted to Jacopo Sansovino, who 
in 1553 completed the edifice, which was afterwards em- 
bellished with paintings by Paolo Veronese and Tintoretto, 
and with stucco work by Alessandro Vittoria. The manu- 
scripts were all chained to shelves in those days, and remained 
secured in this way till the end of the “‘Seicento.” These 
manuscripts did not increase to any marked degree till the 
eighteenth century, when legacies from the houses of 
Contarini, and Recanati, together with the library of 
Giusto Fontanini (which the Republic pronounced forfeit to 
itself) added largely to the numbers. Napoleon I. then 
ordered the clearance of the “Libraria Vecchia’’—as it 
was called—in order that he might add it to the Royal 
palace. Accordingly, in 1812, the Marciana was transferred 
to the Palazzo Ducale, where it was placed all about the 
building, in such a fashion as to necessitate a quantity of 
alterations and readjustments that certainly did not tend 
to the safety or stability of the palace. Many a public 
office had, indeed, been set up in this seat of Venice’s rulers, 
but none proved so troublesome as the Library, for its 
encroachments crept on with perilous insistence, its 
—" number of 50,000 volumes swelling to 200,000, and 
adding the danger of its weight to the inconvenience of its 
size. 

The importunity of one librarian after another availed 
little. The Ministry of Public Instruction in Rome, to 
whom these appeals were made, found means to put off or 
evade the business, and had it not been for the fall of the 
Campanile the Library would probably have remained for 
ever stowed away in the recesses of the Doge’s Palace. The 
warning note rung by the great belfry when on July 14, 
1g02 it tottered to its fall—tfulfilling even in death a sacred, 
solemn mission—re-echoed throughout Venice. The dread 
that every large and heavy building was in peril stirred 
every one’s mind, and the authorities in Rome urged on 
the work of removing the ponderous tomes from a fabric 
which was never calculated to bear them. The palace of 
the Zecca, which in 1900 had been selected as the most 
appropriate spot in which some day to house the books, was 
ordered to be prepared without delay. This building 
offered advantages of no mean order. It stood close to the 
Palazzo Ducale, so that the distance for conveying the 
books, manuscripts, etc., was short; its proximity to the 
‘“‘ Libraria Vecchia”’ seemed to endow it with the needed 
traditions ; the fact of there being a building large enough, 
strong enough, and suitable enough, to house the Marciana 
was in itself a reason to select the Palazzo della Zecca. This 
house, in which the ducats of the “‘Serenissima” weie 
once coined, and where the “cell of the chests’ (cella degli 
scrigni)—though empty now—is still seen, is spoken of at 





the end of the sixteenth century by Francesco Sansovino,s 
the architect’s son, as being remarkable for the solidity and 
compactness of its construction. ‘‘ What is striking,” he 
says, “‘is that it is closely woven below as well as above of 
stone, bricks and iron, without there being an ounce of wood 
to be found. So that for strength and for security against 
oy there is no place whatever that can be compared with 
it. 

This old place, destined once for so different a purpose, 
has been excellently well arranged as alibrary. The ample 
courtyard in the centre has been covered in with a glass 
roof, forming now a spacious, light, commodious reading- 
room, well ventilated, sheltered and warm, and capable of 
seating from roo to 120 readers. Other rooms are set 
apart for the study of manuscripts; others for general and 
Venetian works of reference ; others serve as offices, and 
all are furnished plainly yet handsomely. The bulk of the 
Library is housed in long. corridors, on shelves, in book- 
cases and scaffoldings all of iron, and all made in the latest 
and most approved fashion. The catalogues are kept on 
the ground floor, and are easily accessible to students. 

The difference between the former site and the present 
one is untold. In the Doge’s Palace the drawbacks were 
endless. The books had to be poked away in whatever 
space could be spared for them; and the strange, remote 
corners in which they were buried made it a puzzle how 
any volume could ever be disinterred from the involved, 
intricate labyrinth which constituted one of the finest 
libraries of Italy. The luckless student had sometimes 
to wait for an hour, and even occasionally to return 
the following day, while the still more luckless attendant 
searched among the hidden passages and recesses for the 
needed volume. The hours, too, for study had to be limited 
to the daytime, for, rightly enough, no lights could be per- 
mitted in the Ducal Palace, the risk of fire being too great 
to run at any price. The work of removal, begun early in 
August 1904, and finished early in November of the 
same year, was carried out with such method and 
organisation that not one pamphlet was missing, and 
at the beginning of December the Library was again open 
to the public, and in complete working order. The 
merit of all this is chiefly due to Dr. S. Morpurgo, the 
able head of the Marciana, whose energy, determination, 
and intelligence have at last been crowned with success, 
He has been supported by an able staff, and more especially 
by his efficient sub-librarians, Dr. Giulio Constala, Dr. 
Gino Levi, and Dr. Arnoldo Segarizzi. 

The opening ceremony was performed by H.R.H. the 
Duke of Genoa, the Minister of Public Instruction, and 
many leading authorities of the town. 

ALETHEA WIEL. 


THE PERILS OF ORTHOGRAPHIC 
REFORM 


Tue literatures of France and England have reached the 
happy stage in their history when a great and constant 
interchange of style and spirit passes between them, and 
each is keenly sensitive to the evolution of the other. It 
is hardly too much to say that the two languages have 
become mutually dependent, as the two nations, in char- 
acter, temperament and intelligence, are complementary ; 
and there is more than a grain of truth in the view that the 
qualities of French literature to-day are those of English 
literature to-morrow. So that the interest we feel in the 
question of the reform of orthography, which still continues 
to provoke much discussion in Paris, is increased by the 
feeling that the movement is safe to reproduce itself here 
at no distant date. 

It seems strange that when the subject of “ spelling 
reform ’’—as it is vulgarly and inaccurately called—is raised 
by its advocates, the nation fails to see the vital and revo- 
lutionary nature of the attack, which, in effect, involves 
changes of perhaps not less importance than, let us say, 
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the rightful settlement of a certain political problem now 
agitating the country. On the one hand we have the 
aivintege of simplifying spelling in order that language 
may be made easier to those who use it least : on the other 
we have the danger of deracinating a host of ancient and 
beautiful usages, teeming with reminiscences of history and 
heroism, brilliant with reflections of poetic colouring, and 
sanctified by the approval of authors, statesmen, and 
scholars without number. 

The matter has never been better treated than by M. 
Edmond Rostand, in the long poem he contributed to the 
Figaro before the illness which, not many weeks ago, com- 
pelled him temporarily to lay aside all work. (We are dis- 
posed to ask, in passing, what London journal would have 
given five of its best columns to a copy of verses on a 
disputed question of orthography?) The poet imagines 
himself to be in a vast library at night, and is startled by 
the small but clear sounds of tearing and sighing which pro- 
ceed from the shelves. 

‘* Et parmi l'ombre ou des cuivres 
Luisaient encor sur du bois, 


Tous les mots, dans tous les livres, 
Remuérent 4 la fois.” 


The hand of the spelling reformer is among the books, 
and in the hand is a pair of operating scissors, with which 
words are curtailed, beheaded, and otherwise mutilated : 


 J'entendis, je crus entendre 
Des petits pas de ciseaux 
Courir dans de la chair tendre 
Et trébucher sur des os.” 


The words cry for mercy in a chorus which is equally 
remarkable as a triumph of poetic artifice and as a specimen 
of perfect scholarship : 


‘* Ah! disaient ces mots en larmes, 
Nous sommes pourtant les mots, 
Vos amis, vos fleurs, vos armes, 
Vos talismans, vos émaux! "’ 


Several single words undertake their own defence, and _ in 
each case the chorus comments on their plaintive regrets 
with an irony which spelling reformers will find very 
wounding. In the following pair of stanzas M. Rostand 
gives expression, in phrases of exquisite music and truth, to 
the meditations of every artist in words: 


‘* Le Cheeur chantait; ‘La merveille 

Du beau mot mystérieux, 

C'est qu’on le lit de l’oreille 

Et qu'on I’écoute des yeux ! 

‘ Ce sortilége est le nétre 

Que si, de nos deux beautés, 

Vous Stez l'une, c'est l’autre 

Que peut-étre vous dtez!'”’ 


Who would have thought it possible that a poet could 
stir our heart profoundly with a statement of grammar ? 
These wonderful verses are instinct with the most refined 
pathos. They impress the reader with a sense of the 
sacrilege and barbarity of crippling a splendid language, 
and form a contemptuously crushing reply to spelling 
reformers of the crudest type—those who can see in the 
written word nothing but a vehicle for indicating pro- 
nunciation—a series of signs having no more essential charm 
or value than resides in shorthand or algebra: 


“ Mais des cris de scoliastes 
Annongaient incessamment 
Qu'on procédait a de vastes 
Travaux d’enlaidissement. 


“ Le char d'or de chaque idée 
Devenait un omnibus 
Roulant sa lourdeur bondée 
Dans un gichis de rébus!"’ 


The advocacy of the standard orthography is complete‘ 
it has elevated grammar almost to the height of sublimity; 
it is final, Readers will not, however, assume, from these 
polished verses, that M. Rostand, or that scholars in general, 
are absolutely opposed to all orthoépic reform. There are 





instances—in English and French alike—where the accepted 
spelling is wrong from every standpoint. To mention only 
the most obvious example: the form “rhyme” is quite 
unjustifiable, and every scholar is aware that “ rime”’ must 
reassume its place. But such cases are not very numerous. 
The great rock on which “spelling reform” splits is the 
ludicrous assumption that a purely phonetic form of word 
is that which is theoretically perfect. Every lover of 
English or French will echo the concluding sentiment of 
M. Rostand: 

** Et jamais je n’ai, peut-étre, 
Su comme aujourd’hui je sais 
Que j'adore chaque lettre 
De chacun des mots frangais."’ 


The movement for orthographic reform has thus at least 
the merit of forcing us to realise the treasure we possess. 


L. W. 








A LITERARY CAUSERIE 


THOMAS EDWARD BROWN 


WHEN a friend of Brown’s remarked on the omission of his 
name from a magazine article on Minor Poets, he said, with 
a smile: “‘ Perhaps Iam among the Major.” And he was 
right. For there is nothing minor about the work of this 
essentially individual writer ; it has no pettiness, no mere 
prettiness, no easy imitative languors; it is strong, direct, 
a human. Perhaps it would hardly be fair to say that 
Henley discovered him, but he certainly owed to his old 
Gloucester pupil a wider recognition and the encourage- 
ment of a virile appreciation. It was for nature, and 
poetry, and the soul of man that Brown cared always. It 
was so when he left the Isle of Man for Christ Church, 
Oxford, where he took a double First and at twenty-four 
was a Fellow of Oriel; it was so when he was school- 
mastering at Gloucester and Clifton; it was so when at last 
he settled in the Isle of Man to end his days. He wasa 
master for close on forty years, yet there is no trace in his 
work of the narrowness of outlook which so often comes of 
the routine of teaching. ‘‘He seemed in possession,” a 
friend said, ‘‘ of some great secret of nature which he was 
not free to impart to us.” But in his letters and his verse 
he imparted it marvellously well. 

Brown’s letters are amongst the best that we have; his 
place is,surely, among the first twelve English letter-writers, 
and by no means at the bottom of the list. His letters 
have insight, humour, tenderness, an exquisite felicity of 
phrase, and a profound sense of beauty. ‘I like,’’ he said, 
“to please my friends,” and these letters of his were gifts. 
Here is a vivid picture: 

** We have been much, of late, to Ballaglass . . . The other day we 
discovered an old weaver there, and his wife. The man was a hand- 
some old fellow, fair and sunny-looking in his advanced years; the 
wife a brunette, ‘with eyes of flame,’ wrinkled like a sibyl, the 
remains of a terrible beauty upon her. And it turned out that she was 
from my parish (Braddan), and knew all about me and mine. Won- 
drous! the old times lived again; my father, with circumstance of 
the minutest accuracy, the little vicarage, the church, the very flies 
and gnats of contemporary gossip preserved in this amber. She was 
like a stick of amber. How she iaughed, how she cried, how she 
clasped her hands, and ‘ blest her soul,’ and ‘dear me'd,’ and wrapped 
me in a san benito of sympathy and fire—God help me! and how 
foolish we were! ... And the old weaver weaves rugs, and is now 
weaving one for me. I think he is rather exorbitant! But who cares 
what exorbitance when the glory of the accident transcends the ‘ orb’ 
of ‘common doin’s’ so magnificently.”’ 

For a piece of tense description what could be better than 
this of Caldron Snout, in Teesdale ? 

** We look up to the comby crest where it first gets a notion of what 
is before it; under us is the straight arrowy myriad-lined thrust of the 
absolute energy, full of hate and insane purpose. We climb a bit of 
rock, and above the fall we see grey and melancholy preparations, a 
long dim claymore riveted into a background of hills; the hills black 
with a lustrous blackness as of Hamburg grapes; beyond all a blue- 
white sky, almost intolerably clear."’ 


From moods of roystering fun these letters pass to moods of 
bereavement in which Brown could write: ‘‘ The winsomest 
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of all my friends, the purest, the most honourable and 
stainless. I am lonely here, specially so just now, and I 
expatiate in a wide field of sorrow; itis a field of tombs 
becoming more and more populous.” 

Brown’s Manx stories in verse, “ Fo’c’s’le Yarns,” are 
probably the best known portion of his work. They are 
packed with character, intense, masterful. He knew his 
native islanders in and out, and wove their joys and sqrrows 
into verse quick with life. ‘‘ Tommy Big-Eyes,” “The 
Doctor,” “Christmas Rose,” and above all “ Bella Gorry,” 
are things apart in literature. For to a great narrative 
gift (one feels sure that Brown could have written a fine 
novel) is added authentic octry and an absolute com- 
mand of his medium. But the tales are written in dialect, 
and for some perverse reason dialect poetry is rather 
shunned. Yet, as I have said, these ‘ Yarns’”’ are probably 
better known than Brown’s other work, those lyrics and 
imaginings into which he put the rapture and ardour and 
sadness of his spirit. 

He had the highest gift of all, the lyrical, and he some- 
times expressed it in the quajntest and daintiest forms, as 
in “ Vespers ”’ : 

‘** O blackbird, what a boy you are! 
How you do go it ! 
Blowing your bugle to that one sweet star— 
How you do blow it ! 
And does she hear you, blackbird boy, so far? 
Or is it wasted breath ? 
‘Good Lord! she is so bright 
To-night ! ’ 
The blackbird saith.’’ 
And again, in ‘‘ My Garden”’ : 
‘* A garden is a lonesome thing, God wot ! 
Rose plot, 
Fringed pool, 
Ferned grot— 
The veriest school 
Of peace ; and yet the fool 
Contends that God is not— 
Not God! in gardens when the eve is cool ? 


Nay, but I havea sign ; 
’Tis very sure God walks in mine.” 


In “Cleveden Verses” and ‘‘Aber Stations” Brown ex- 
pressed one of the profoundest sorrows of his life, the loss 
of his boy. I quote two stanzas from the former : 


‘* She knelt upon her brother's grave, 
My little girl of six years old— 
He used to be so good and brave, 
The sweetest lamb of all our fold ; 
He used to shout, he used to sing, 
Of all our tribe the little king— 
And so unto the turf her ear she laid, 
To hark if still in that dark place he played. 


“ No sound! no sound! 
Death’s silence was profound ! 
And horror crept 
Into her aching heart, and Dora wept. 
If this is as it ought to be, 
My God, I leave it unto thee.” 


Brown had the sea passion in his blood ; it sings through 
all his verse ; with the sea and mountains he was at home. 
In his long solitary walks he grew into a unity with nature 
that at times almost made him dumb with inexpressible 
thoughts. But he, more wise than many poets, did not 
attempt to express the inexpressible, so that his poetry 
always had clarity and definition of idea. What a superb 
fancy is that of ‘‘ The Schooner,” “ rotten from the gunwale 
to the keel, rat-riddled, bilge-bestank,” which leaves the 
harbour for the open sea: 

‘* And now, behold! a shadow of repose 
Upon a line of gray, 
She sleeps, that transverse cuts the evening rose— 
She sleeps, and dreams away, 
Soft blended in a unity of rest 
All jars, and strifes obscene, and turbulent throes 
’Neath the broad benediction of the West— 


Sleeps ; and methinks she changes as she sleeps, 
And dies, and is a spirit pure. 

Lo! on her deck an angel pilot keeps 

His lonely watch secure ; 











And at the entrance of Heaven’s dockyard waits, 

Till from Night’s leash the fine-breathed morning leaps, 

And that strong hand within unbars the gates.” 
T. E. Brown has not yet come into his own. Friends he 
had, and appreciators too, during his life, but there will 
come a time when his splendid accomplishment will appeal 
to a world grown tired of little things. He was not one to 
carry his wares into the market-place; he was not of those 
who play at “the polite exercise of verse.’’ He knew 
nature, and life, and art, and loved all three. 

**O mother Earth, by the bright sky above thee, 
I love thee, O, I love thee."’ 
And one likes to think that this noble spirit passed suddenly 
and without pain. 
C. K. B. 





FICTION 


A New Humanity, or the Easter Island. By Avote Wicpranprt. 
Translated from the German by Dr. A. S. Rappoport. 
(Maclaren, 6s.) 


ADOLF WILBRANDT is the typical German man of letters. 
He is the author of biographies, novels and plays, he was 
for two years co-editor of an important newspaper, and for 
six, Director of the Hofburg Theatre in Vienna. He has 
shown himself —— capable in all capacities. Such ver- 
satility is, to say the least, unusual in this country. We do 
not, alas! make our men of letters directors of our 
theatres, nor are our novelists or playwrights commissioned 
to write the lives of famous authors. Wilbrandt’s lives of 
Kleist, Hélderlin, and Fritz Reuter will always have a 
place in German biographical literature. His reputation, 
however, stands highest as a dramatist. His dramas have 
a secure place in the repertory of all the leading theatres of 
Germany. Although his directorship of the great Vienna 
playhouse (1881-87) gave him practical experience of the 
stage, his plays are rather dramatic poems than dramas. 
The most popular, Der Meister von Palmyra (1889), lacks 
dramatic power, but is full of poetry and deep thought, 
and what action there is centres round the early Christians, 
always a fascinating subject. He returned to it in a |..ter 
play, Hairan (1900), which was officially forbidden in Berlin 
after the second performance, probably on account of the 
likeness of its hero to the founder of Christianity. As a 
novelist Wilbrandt can tell a story, and has some skill in 
drawing character. Like Mrs. Humphry Ward in her late 
productions, Wilbrandt’s stories sometimes centre round 
persons of real life, but unlike the English novelist, he 
chooses from among his contemporaries. In ‘ Hermann 
Ifinger,”’ certainly his most interesting novel, he deals with 
the tragic fate of the painter Hans Makart. The scene is 
laid chiefly in Munich and he introduces as Baron Pillnitz, 
Count Schack, the Mecenas of modern German painting, 
and under different names the group of men, among whom 
were Bécklin, Schwind, Feuerbach, Genelli, and Lenbach, 
whose works Schack purchased and placed in his gallery, 
now the property of the German nation, before they were 
known to fame. The novel before us is a translation of 
“Die Oster-Insel” (1894), the hero of which, Helmut 
Adler, stands for the philosopher, Friedrich Wilhelm 
Nietzsche. Adler desired to produce a new race, a new 
humanity, which should surpass the present one. The 
ape-man was to become the superman. With a few 
disciples suited to rear the complete man, he intended to 
set out for the Easter Island in the Pacific Ocean; as far 
as the island reaches there will be only one type of the 
human race: 

‘** People who strive and aspire to something higher, who wish with 
all their soul to quit the half-man state, and in whom higher aspira- 
tions are stirring, whose motto is: Down with the ape-man in us, long 
live the god-man! Fora while, we should be left alone and in peace ; 
nobody would trouble about the fools there leading an isolated life. 
When, however, an enemy did appear, we should be found to have 
equipped ourselves with all the means of defence modern times afford, 
invented for us by the ape-man. We should ourselves have improved 
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on them, our island would be a fortress, surrounded with sea-mines 
and electric batteries. But, above all, our best defence would be our 
invincible sense of honour, our inflexible courage, our knowledge that 
we were fighting for the future of humanity.” 

Unhappily, Adler, like his prototype, loses his reason, 
and dies before his great project can be started. Then 
Adler's disciples, chiefly his daughter and her betrothed, de- 
termine that the Easter Island is after all to be found in 
ourselves, and that the superman reveals himself in the 
selection of what is best in our nature. Wilbrandt’s pic- 
ture of Nietzsche is not attractive, nor is it wholly true, 
but, as the portrait of the dreamer, wrapt in himself, seeing 
nothing as it is, at war with the world and what he deems 
its mediocrity, its materialism, its hostility to new ideas, it 
may pass. The incidental descriptions of Rostock, the 
seaport town of northern Germany, where Wilbrandt 
was born in 1837, are interesting. But we would warn 
English readers who know not German, against taking this 
work as a sample of what Wilbrandt can do. The other 
books mentioned in this article would produce a very 
different impression. And now a word as to the trans- 
lation. The attitude of English publishers to translations 
in general is very curious. Asa rule they will have none 
of them, and it might be supposed therefore that English 
men and women were all accomplished Jinguists. Or, if the 
publishers do put forth translations of contemporary 
foreign works, they care not for the quality of the trans- 
lation so long as the translator’s fee is low. We have, 
however, of late noted signs of improvement; one or 
two translations of great excellence have been issued, and 
full justice has been done them in these columns. But we 
have seldom seen a worse piece of work as translation than 
the volume before us. The author of it seems to know 
neither German nor English. We could fill pages with a 
list of glaring errors and incomprehensible phrases. He 
writes of a man going on an expedition into the mountains 
as putting “ washing ”’ into his knapsack, evidently ignorant 
that the German word Wéische is used for clean linen. 
Cryptic phrases like: “‘ You have obstructed your life,” 
‘Shall I dirty my conscience ?”’ “ He is throwing away his 
money at him,” abound. If a translation is worth making 
at all, it is worth some trouble. But a sure knowledge of 
the two languages concerned is a necessary qualification 
for the task. 

Waves of Fate. By Eowarp Noster. (Blackwood, 6s ) 

WueN to the making of a novel have gone care, 
enthusiasm, and a lavish attention to human characterisa- 
tion and scenic effect, it would be hard were the result to 
lack interest. Mr. Edward Noble’s second novel is far 
from doing that. Yet one reluctantly records the 
impression that interest, even ‘“‘sustained” interest, will 
have throughout a hard fight of it with impatience and 
even positive irritation on the part of those readers who 
pay the book the compliment of judging it by a wed 
high standard. The theme is as good as need be, and full, 
almost too full, of workable material. In a blind gale in 
the Channel the Atlantic liner Sentinel outward bound, 
runs down the sailing-ship Coorong homeward bound from 
Australia, and in the confusion the captain of the sinking 
vessel, Arthur Norris, whose nerves had been affected by 
some pretty trying experiences, leaps for safety, leaving 
his wife and children to take their chance. The com- 
mander who has cut him down happens to be an old 
comrade, but the two men are as diverse in disposition as 
their commands, Dick Callaghan being as well disciplined, 
direct, and strong as the Atlantic greyhound under him, 
while Norris is a highly strung, sensitive character, of 
marked literary leanings, in whom the dreamer is gradually 
tending to oust the man of action. Those who have 
proceeded so far, who have lived on the Coorong and heard 
her occupants talk, and who have read the account of her 
sinking, from “ Rain, mist, and tumbling seas”’ to the end, 
will readily anticipate the word-crowded pages of impres- 
sionism that await them when the tale passes to Liverpool, 
where the inquiry takes place and near which all the 
characters live. To strike a definite note of criticism, our 





main point of divergence from the author lies in our widely 
differing estimate of the worth of his heroine, Norris’ wife. 
Manifestly he admires her immensely, and, broadly speaking, 
holds her justified. Yet here is awoman who, in the time of 
his extreme stress and trouble, makes little or no allowance 
for the husband with whom (affection apart) her own 
sympathetic art of music might have put her in touch; a 
wife who practically drifts into disloyalty upon provoca- 
tion which any true woman would have withstood, how- 
ever sorely it had tried her. Norris on the other hand is 
admittedly weak and petulant, to an extent which fritters 
away much sympathy, while Colonel Marchmont, who 
supplants him, “ ought to have been shot,” to use his own 
phrase, more than once, On the whole in spite of Calla- 
ghan and Norris’ cousin Helen, who is true to a certain 
type admired of many, it is a second-rate cast. Mr. Noble 
is perhaps at his best in those passages which recount 
Norris’ struggle with his “nerves.” There are many 
touches here which seem intuitively true. But the author 
has not succeeded too well in his efforts after a vivid 
representation of everyday life. Some of the dialogue is 
inartistically “‘snappy” and colloquial. The pages are 
full of the “ pishes”’ and “‘ pfaughs,” “tchas” * burrs” 
and “ b-r-r-r-r-r-rs ” of the men, the “‘ can’ts”’ and “‘ ’fraid 
nots” of the girls, of the cries of newspaper boys and 
loafers, and catchwords of various professions, to say 
nothing of the imaginative renderings of sounds produced 
by telephones, ship’s rudders and other machinery. And 
to what, by way of a riddle, do the following adjectives 
most appropriately apply: a “‘ big, drooping, tilted, pinched 
in, puffed out, sloping away, tipping down, dull sheeny, 
cheeky, soft, black .. .?”—‘‘ Well, ‘hat’ of course,” 
cries a feminine authority, so here at least Mr. Noble is 
absolved. 


The Sti 
6s. 
In spite of a tendency, that is almost morbid, to brood on 
what is horrible, there is undoubted power in this novel, of 
a strange and unpleasant kind, for it is written with a 
certain savage insistence that goes far to carry conviction. 
But Miss Herbertson does not actually succeed in doing 
this: by piling horror upon horror, she defeats her own end, 
which is presumably to show how cruel life can be, and how 
disgusting ; and succeeds only in arousing dismay, not at 
life but at her presentation of life. Susan Thirlmere is the 
natural daughter of an irresponsible woman of pleasure. 
The story opens with the death of the mother, and the 
necessity of the girl to face her position alone. She is an 
artist, but failing eyesight prevents her from continuing 
work in the studio; and she decides to leave her one girl 
friend, whose brother has made overtures to her, and go to 
the house of a distant relative. The ménage in this house— 
a farm in the country—is indescribably sordid, and her 
occupation as warder to imbeciles is, if anything, worse. 
Here she lives until a solution comes to her life, in the 
shape of marriage with a young doctor, who is locum tenens 
in a neighbouring village. All this horror is quite possible, 
but does not appear in the least inevitable. On the 
contrary it is rather pointless, and with Susan we have 
very little sympathy; but what raises the book out of the 
commonplace is the character of Joan, the wife of the 
Methodist relative, once a dissolute flower-girl. Though 
there are small points in the workmanship with which we 
are at odds—notably the exaggeration of her dialect—the 
character is a remarkable study, as clever as it is revolting. 
It is curious that books which brood over the evils of life 
and sex in particular, should be frequent and often popular, 
and that books which contain some hint either at the root 
of that evil or at means by which that evil might be 
remedied, should be scouted as immoral. But such seems 
to be the case. 
The Millionaire Baby. By Anna Katuarine Green. (Chatto 
& Windus, 6s.) 
Tue detective story has laws of its own, and must not be 
judged by ordinary rules of probability. Anna Katharine 


By Jessie Leckie Hersertson. (Heinemann, 
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Green has availed herself to the full of her opportunities, 
and “The Millionaire Baby” is a complication of plots 
and counter-plots amid which only the astute detective of 
fiction could hope to thread his way. The book begins 
with the kidnapping of the little heiress of the Ocum- 
paughs, and there are the requisite number of false clues 
and misleading coincidences to perplex the ingenious inves- 
tigator and ingenuous reader. To add to the bewilder- 
ment, the little pavilion, whence the child Gwendolen 
disappears, must needs have a gruesome secret of its own, 
connected with an early tragedy of the family. Here, we 
think, even the lover of mystery is likely to rebel. It is 
possible to accept—with an effort—the extremely sensa- 
tional intrigues which centre about Gwendolen, and to 
regard with due seriousness the episodes of the recovered 
shoe and the fateful bit of sugar candy. It is even possible 
to admit—for the purposes of the game—that the missing 
child could be hidden in so flimsy a disguise among people 
who knew her perfectly well. But the blood-bedabbled 
ceiling of the pavilion and the irrelevant spectral hound 
are really needless tests of our credulity. We do not, 
cannot believe in that pavilion and its ghostly horrors, in 
spite of the circumstantial little diagram which is evidently 
intended to prop up our wavering faith. There may, how- 
ever, be readers more credulous: indeed, there must be, 
else where would be the large public of Anna Katharine 
Green? We will not spoil their enjoyment by hinting at 
the reasons for Gwendolen’s abduction and Mrs. Ocum- 
paugh’s un villingness to recover her, or by suggesting any 
of the surprising events of the narrative. Suffice it to say 
that the story is a series of thrilling points of interrogation, 
and that, in Lincoln’s immortal words: ‘‘If you like that 
sort of thing, that’s the sort of thing you like.” 


The Fugitive Blacksmith, By Cuares D, Stewart, 
& Stoughton, 6s.) 
WHATEVER charm the Irish-American dialect may have for 
the ear, in print it has little or none except possibly for 
Irish-Americans themselves. The immortal Mr. Dooley 
(dare we confess it ?) was very troublesome to read: on the 
lips of some one who knew his sayings by heart, he was 
irresistible. We should have swede in overhearing his 
talk with Hennessey: but when it comes to reading, the 
ordinary Englishman needs not only patience but an inter- 
preter, to help him over the difficulties. The latter will 
robably not be at hand to smooth the path, and the 
ormer he will very likely regard as too valuable a 
possession to waste upon a mere novel. So that when, 
after reading some twenty pages of “The Fugitive 
Blacksmith,” he finds himself mystified and inclined to be 
bored, there is a grave danger that he will shut up the 
book and turn to something that calls for less effort. But 
while admitting that he has had great provocation, we 
would strongly urge him to persevere. The greater part of 
the three hundred odd pages are written in quite intelligible 
English, and they contain a peculiarly fascinating story. 
It deals with the adventures of a fugitive from justice, or 
rather injustice, who, aided by remarkable agility and 
adroitness, evades pursuit so long as evasion is necessary. 
Yet it is not merely a tale of adventure. There is in it 
that happy American blend of excitement, humour, and 
pathos, which made ‘‘ The Virginian ” so strangely attrac- 
tive; but, whereas there the pathetic element rather 
predominated, here the humorous is the more marked. 
We find a first-rate description of solitary life on the 
prairie and the effect of it on the mind, and an equally 
realistic picture of the contrariness of a rampageous pig, 
which had got its head stuck fast in a bucket and was 
brought to the blacksmith for relief. Thus tragedy and 
comedy alternate pleasantly throughout, and if readers 
will conquer their prejudice against the dialect and the 
spelling, they will be well rewarded. Meanwhile, in Mr. 
Stewart’s next novel we hope to see more direct narrative 
and less conversation. To our thinking the model for such 
things is “Esmond,” where the hero tells his own story 
but very largely in the third person. 


(Hodder 





THE DRAMA 


“THE PALACE OF TRUTH” AT THE GREAT 
QUEEN STREET THEATRE 


It may be questioned whether, in reviving Mr. Gilbert’s 
The Palace of Truth the Mermaid Repertory Theatre has 
been discriminate. The “fairy comedy” is in parts 
exceedingly amusing, and the possibilities of amusement it 
contains can only be exhausted in performance. In 
other words, its humour is in quality emotional rather 
than intellectual, is therefore proper to the theatre, and in 
consequence not only gains by perpetration on the stage 
but cannot be fully realised without it. As, however, it is 
only to a limited extent that the piece is, as will be seen, a 
play—as the use which it makes of the theatre is only 
partial—it lacks that perfection which alone entitles to 
perpetuation a work of art entirely frivolous. 

he Palace of Truth is one wherein all who find them- 
selves are bound, by the enchantment of the place, to 
speak, if they speak at all, the literal truth. In it the 
truth is told even though a lie be framed, and, unless he 
be aware of the nature of the walls that hold him, without 
the would-be liar even knowing he has told it. Thus it 
happens that the fatherin Mr. Gilbert’s piece unconsciously 
gives the mother a full account of all his infidelities ; that 
the daughter, though intent on concealing the depth 
of her affection, overwhelms her betrothed with amorous 
professions, and that he, while meaning to indulge in 
protestations as violent as her own, explains that 
he has known girls more attractive and that what 
has held him to her has been merely her compara- 
tive indifference. Thus it happens, also, that the damsel 
who desires the daughter’s lover as her own, intending to 
approach him in the subtlest and most modest manner 
possible, does so in reality with an outrageously frank 
avowal of her designs; that two friends of the family 
while anxious to profess mutual esteem, acquaint each 
other with a very different sentiment, and that the 
other members of the circle proceed in a similar manner 
to “‘give themselves away.” All this, as Mr. Gilbert 
tells it, is, in spite of an occasional inconsistency—for 
at times the dramatis persone seem to realise what they 
are saying—extremely humorous. And, if it is humorous 
in the study, on the stage it is, or should be, more 
so still. For what makes the confidences humorous at 
all is not so much the nature as the circumstances of 
them, not so much the fact that, as the conditions under 
which, they are imparted; and it is only on the stage, 
where the conditions can be realised as vividly as in 
life, that their full significance becomes apparent. That 
a man should call his friend a liar is not necessarily 
humorous in itself, but that he should do so in the 
belief that he is paying him a compliment,'and in the 
tone and manner which a compliment necessitate, is 
humorous indeed. But, in the mere recital of it, much 
of the humour of the situation is inevitably lost. In the 
study the ludicrous unsuitability of the manner to the 
nature of the confidence and the blank and indignant 
astonishment of the recipient of it can only be imagined, 
but on the stage they can be fully realised. In the theatre 
the intellectual appeal of the incident is reinforced by its 
appeal to the emotions, and the quiet smile occasioned by 
the one becomes the burst of laughter occasioned by the 
other. 

And yet, if these incidents are proper to the theatre, 
considered as a whole the piece is not. The incidents in 
question form the only part of it which offers any play to 
the emotions—the only part which, requiring to be felt in 
order to be appreciated fully, is effective in performance. 
In effect, the incidents, and the changes which Mr. Gilbert 
rings upon them, are the piece. Asa play the piece, apart 
from the incidents, does not exist. The situation fron 
which the incidents arise—the presence of the characters 
in the Palace of Truth—is due to the reticence of the 
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daughter and to the desire of Het. parents to know if 
she is attached to her betrothed. That there should be no 
more story than is necessary to create that situation is cortect 
enough. But such story as there is is merely told; the 
appeal which it makes is purely intellectual. In the theatre 
it is therefore ineffective, and we are not interested either 
in it or in the characters with whom it deals. We do not 
care whether the daughter loves her betrothed or not, and 
the ultimate reconciliation gives us neither pleasure nor 
relief. The result is that the incidents, amusing as they 
‘are, are less amusing than they might have been. For they 
are interesting only in themselves, and in humour the 
element of interest is as valuable as it isin pathos. The 
impression given is that in the incidents the piece 
originated, and that Mr. Gilbert inserted such story as 
there is simply because he could not do without it. Inter- 
ested only in the incidents, it was they alone he tried to 
realise—to make effective in the theatre. The piece seems 
in consequence but partly real. But it is with a complete, 
not partial, reality that the theatre deals; and in it 
the author’s object is attained—even though it be merely 
to amuse—to just such extent as the piece which promotes 
it creates in performance the effect of that reality. 

But, just as the incidents could not have been presented 
without a — of some sort as frame, so, without a milieu, 
the story itself could not have been imagined. Viewing 
with apparent seriousness the magical element in his 
subject, Mr. Gilbert made his piece a “fairy” piece and 
its atmosphere appropriately romantic. Thus the period 
became the Fifteenth Century, the father a King, the 
mother a Queen, the daughter’s betrothed a Prince and so 
on. But the view which he took of the Palace of Truth 
itself was purely humorous. The confidences made therein 
are frivolous in nature and ludicrous in circumstance, and 
are recorded in the flippant and prosaic vein which would 
alone be suitable. The result is that in performance the 
piece in this respect receives injustice. For, as treated, 
the subject is in spirit utterly opposed to its environment, 
and at moments seems by contrast almost vulgar. In this 
the “ fairy comedy”’ resembles The Lady of Leeds or any 
other “farcical romance”; and it becomes as much a 
source of wonder that Mr. Gilbert can be flippant in his 
medieval fairyland as that Captain Marshall can be heart- 
less in Venetian moonlight or “smart” among Scotch 
heather. Neither piece, of course, is sufficiently a reality 
in itself to have gained as a play from appropriate environ- 
ment; but, had superficial reality been achieved, the effect 
of the subject would not have been disputed. The present 
performance, though creditable, is negative in quality— 
an error of judgment being atoned for by a lucky circum- 
stance. A tendency on the part of the company to sacri- 
fice the meaning of the remark actually made to the tone 
of the remark intended deprives the incidents of much of 
their possible effect ; but the smallness of the stage makes 
it impossible to mount the scenes with any real illusion, 
and thus reduces the influence of the environment. 


LYRIC THEATRE—MR. MARTIN HARVEY 
AS HAMLET 


CERTAIN qualities Mr. Harvey’s acting possesses which 
should have enabled him to present a more satisfactory 
picture than he succeeds in showing. He hasa melancholy 
grace which has much attraction ; and, for_a term, that is 
present in his impersonation of the Prince of Denmark. 
For a brief hour—or rather quarter of an hour—in his 
opening scenes one feels this sad charm. After that good 
quarter of an hour, however, comes ‘many a bad one, for 
Mr. Harvey’s conception of the character, such as it is, is, 
in its issue, a reversion to an antiquated tradition. He 
makes his Hamlet very mad, a brazen mouthpiece for wild 
and whirling words, full of sound and fury, and little else 
beside. He is an oratorical Hamlet, reciting somewhat 
incoherently the long soliloquies which he studied at 
Wittenberg. He is violently rhetorical and rhetorically 





violent. The humanity, the complexity, and the humour 
of Hamlet are never suggested in the storm of truculence 
and wordy wrath. Yet there is one scene in, which 
Mr. Harvey is most interesting—that in which Hamlet 
mocks his uncle after the death of Polonius. The re- 
tention of this scene makes the action of the play more 
intelligible than usual on the stage ; but the omission of 
the scene in which Hamlet halts irresolute before his uncle 
in prayer is a factor which makes for mystification. In 
such matters as mounting and dressing, the Lyric manage- 
ment has been very painstaking, and produces a real 
impression of barbaric splendour. The “ humanised” 
ghost of Mr. Stephen Phillips proves a very tame spirit, 
with a truncated habit of elocution which is most inhuman 
and very irritating. 


SIGNORA DUSE 


Sicnora Duss is in London again, acting at the new 
Waldorf Theatre in Aldwych. e may have an oppor- 
tunity later of dealing at length with the performance of 
this most wonderful actress, one of the few players who 
convince one, in the face of all theory, that acting can be 
a creative art. For the present we must content ourselves 
with offering her welcome. 








FINE ART 
MINOR EXHIBITIONS 


Mr. Horman Hunt's Lady of Shalott, now on view at 
Messrs. Tooth’s galleries, wouid be a remarkable perform- 
ance under any circumstances; but when we reflect that it 
is the work of a man of seventy-eight years, with a record 
of sixty years’ magnificent performance, our admiration is 
touched with a sense of something almost miraculous. 
Since Titian and Franz Hals there have been many painters 
who, like them, produced masterpieces at the age of 
eighty, but we are always conscious of the fading eye, the 
palsied hand, and the inability to carry out a conception. 
Much of Watts’ later work is touching, but it is so partly 
for this reason. Reverence for the man hushes our voices, 
and our attitude must be more or less ee te But 
the Lady of Shalott stands in no need of apologetics. 
Not only is the drawing as unflinching as ever, the colour 
as daring, the finish as perfect, but we find init a breadth 
of modelling, an appreciation of relative values that is 
quite new in Holman Hunt and that would do credit 
to the youngest recruit of the Royal Academy. The 
head of the girl, half-smiling, ashamed, the most 
beautiful head that Holman Hunt ever achieved, is re- 
lieved against the reflection of the sunlit landscape with 
amazing vigour and realism. The arms and hands are 
exquisitely modelled and are not, as in all Holman Hunt’s 
previous work, especially in the Triumph of the Innocents, 
overmodelled. 

It has been suggested in several quarters that this pic- 
ture should be acquired for the nation. It would be a 
tardy recognition of a great man’s powers, and if at the 
same time afi early work like the wonderful Scapegoat 
could be added we might feel that a small portion of the 
debt that the nation owes has been paid. 

If one were seeking a single word to mark the charac- 
teristic of Mr. Tonks’ work at the Carfax Galleries, we 
should say that word was “ charm.” 

The three mediums, oil, water-colour and pencil drawing 
are handled with unvatying taste and skill: Mr. Tonks 
seems incapable of a single ugly or clumsy touch. Such a 
high level of Workmanship is only obtainable through the 
close study of the classics, and such study nearly always 
involves the suppression of the artist’s own personality. 

That petsonality is not lacking is proved by the capital 
Pearl Necklace, and in some of the water-colours, the 
Encampment, White Horse in Sunlight, or Blackberry-gatherers, 
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but we are too often conscious of the incubus of De Wint 
and other precursors. The water-colour on a monochrome 
basis must be child’s play to a painter of Mr. Tonks’ accom- 
plishment, but it should be left to smaller men who have 
not his keen eye for the true aspect of things. If Mr. 
Tonks would make more excursions into the unknown, we 
would guarantee his bringing home some fresh booty, at 
the cost, no doubt, of many absolute failures. 

If Mr. Tonks errs at all it is in an excessive sensibility to 
the beauty of his material, but Mr. Maurice Greiffenhagen at 
the Dowdeswell Galleries is typical of the contrary error, a 
defiance of tradition and a curious love of the quaint and 
ugly. 

He shows no appreciation of colour and atmosphere in 
his views of Naples and its environs, although even 
Naples has its own atmosphere, different, it is true, from 
‘that of England. He is at his best in works inspired 
by the Japanese colour-print, such as Boats of the Merghel- 
lina, and Fishing-stage, Santa Lucia; but in most 
of the other works which are characterised by an 
excessive use of Chinese white, the crudity of the colour 
and the vulgarity of the sentiment are hardly atoned for 
by undeniable cleverness. The life of Naples is something 
abounding, excessive, overwhelming; the noise, glitter 
and glare are intoxicating, but they are not to be conveyed 
to our visual sense by any such strident methods as those 
of Mr. Greiffenhagen. 

Suggestion is necessary here, but the positive assertion 
of every detail is not only offensive but actually unnatural. 
There is something grimacing and mechanical in the 
arrested gestures which give no idea of the kaleidoscope of 
ever shifting life and movement. 

Mr. W. L. Bruckman at the Galleries of Mr. Paterson 
shows himself a worthy compatriot of James Maris. Tech- 
nically the influence of Maris and other modern Dutch 
masters is not entirely to the good, as certain brutalities 
of pigment are permitted which the old Dutch masters 
would never have condoned, But Mr. Bruckman’s colour 
sense is so rare and refined, his composition occasionally 
so original and his artistic vision of such distinction that 
we are willing to hope that crudities will be eliminated in 
future work. As it is the lovely October and the 
charming Tulip-fields require no apology, nor the pastel 
of Motherhood with its delicate harmony of olive and 
warm grey. Mr. Bruckman has not confined himself to 
his own country, and his sympathetic and original views 
of Rye and Lewes are examples of fresh treatment of well- 
worn themes. 

B. S. 


M. LALIQUE’S JEWELS 


THERE have been some remarkably enthusiastic notices in 
the daily journals of the exhibition of M. René Lalique’s 
wonderful jewels at Agnew’s Gallery in Bond Street. To 
those who have followed his work during the last ten 
years it will be unnecessary to say how just, for once, is the 
general chorus of praise. Those who chance not to know 
how this artist can design and carry out the setting of a 
precious stone or the arrangement of any exquisite orna- 
ment have only to see his work to be entirely convinced 
of his mastery of the branch of art he has adopted and 
the unusual refinement and charm of his results. 

As one passes down the finely decorated room in which 
M. Lalique’s priceless jewels are shown, the eye is attracted 
by the most beautiful examples of goldsmith’s work which 
have been given to the world since classic days, or at least 
since the masters of this art duriig the Renaissance. 

But in the diadéme, peigne, or pendant of this artist the 
spirit of atitiqué loveliness is adjusted to the most modern 
feeling with a result that must delight all ages while 
beauty is truth, truth beauty. That M. Lalique was an 
accomplished sculptor and a painter with an excellent 
sense of colour before he devoted himself to the long neg- 
lected art of the goldsmith is known ; but had it not been so 
his figures and arrangements of brilliants and other stones 





would show at once that a strongly personal artist was at 
work. Two large cases at Agnew’s contain a collection of 
objects made by M. C. S. Gulbenkian, and here is shown 
some of the most alluring of the artist’s work; but each 
and every case in the exhibition contains pieces of great 
charm, from a homely glass to a comb of carved fire-flies 
in horn and topaz, from the simple seal formed by a gold 
fish modelled with Japanese skill to the fine bijou devant 
de corsage in diamonds and amethyst. 

To all artists and to all Jovers of beautiful vanities— 
but vanities instinct with the spirit of romance—the 
Lalique exhibition will be a sure delight. 








ART SALES 


THE LOUIS HUTH SALE 


Tue sale of the collection of the late Mr. Louis Huth, one of three 
famous collector-brothers, which has recently taken place at Messrs. 
Christie’s, is undoubtedly one of the most important of recent years. 
Mr. Louis Huth’s collection of Old Nankin, China porcelain, and 
enamelled porcelain, egg-shell, Rhodian faience, Persian faience, 
Damascus faience, Old Imari porcelain, objects of art, Old English 
furniture, and pictures and drawings was large and choice, and the 
prices realised were very high. Among the china the most important 
lot of all was an oviform Old Nankin vase and cover, painted with 
branches of flowering prunus on marbled-blue ground, 10} in. high ; 
this, originally purchased for 30s. and bought (it is said) by Mr. Huth 
for £25, fell to Mr. Partridge at £5900. Other pieces to reach four 
figures were a set of three Old Nankin oviform vases and covers and a 
pair of beakers, £1550 (Larkin) ; a pdir of beakers in Chinese enamelled 
porcelain, 124 in. high, £2700 (Duveen); a pair of Mandarin jars and 
covers of Old Nankin, 42 in. high, 1850 gs. (Harding) ; and a pair of 
egg-shell lanterns of oviform shape, of Chinese enamel, 8? in. high, 
41200 (Duveen). 

Of the’pictures the collection was strongest in Gainsboroughs, A por- 
trait of Monsieur Vestris, the dancer, ran to 4550 gs. (Wertheimer). A kit- 
cat of an elderly lady fetched zg00 gs. (Agnew); another portrait of an 
elderly lady, Mrs. Borroughs, 900 gs. A drawing in black and white 
chalk of the Duchess of Devonshire with her daughter reached tooo gs. 
(Colnaghi). 

A picture by Morland, called ‘‘ Morning: or Higglers preparing for 
market,” reached 2000 gs. (Agnew); and another Morland, ‘‘ The 
Country Stable,” ran to 1000 gs. (Agnew) ; and six others by the same 
artist fetched 3730 gs. between them. Reynolds, Hogarth and 
Lawrence were also represented, and fetched, on the whole, good 
prices. A beautiful Crome ran to 3000 gs. (Agnew), this being the 
highest price ever realised by a work of this artist. Constable’s sketch 
for the ‘‘ Salisbury Cathedral ’’ in the South Kensington Museum ran 
to 1700 gs. (Colnaghi); a J. F. Lewis, ‘‘ The Commentator on the 
Koran,” 1560 gs. (Agnew); while two Corots fetched 2650 gs. and 
2000 gs. respectively (Arnold and Tripp). 

The result of the five days’ sale was £117,943 6s. 6d. 


Next month Messrs. George Trollope and Sons will sell by auction, 
on the premises, the whole of the contents (the property of the late 
Dowager Duchess of Abercorn) of Coates Castle, Fittleworth, Sussex, 
including the well-known collection of porcelain, old prints, mezzotints 
and engravings. 








SCIENCE 


ASSOCIATED SENSATIONS 


AN early passage in E#’s essay of last week raises a question 
so interesting that he will pardon me, I hope, for enlarging 
upon it. 

My colleague has shown that the great master of “ Clang- 
tint’’ was a lover of colour; and reminds us of the blind 
man to whom scarlet suggested the ‘‘sound of trumpets.” 
The subject raised by these facts is known to the psycho- 
logist as ‘‘ associated sensation,’ and it is very probable 
that a discussion of it may be of personal interest to some 
readers. 

The present writer is devoted to music and spends most 
of his leisure in making and listening to it; but his appre- 
ciation of colour is small, and his “ taste”’ in such matters 
not only untrustworthy, but, as he fears, incapable of much 
education. He is inclined to correlate this fact with the 
further fact that he has no personal experience whatever of 
“‘ associated sensation.” Let us now define this term. 

By the ‘“‘association of sensations’ the psychologist 
indicates the well-established phenomenon that certain 
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sounds, for instance, arouse, in many persons, what is most 
loosely termed a “subjective sensation” of light. This 
phenomenon must be distinguished from the (undoubtedly 
allied) power of a scent or a tune to evoke certain 
memories. In cases of associated sensation, the sound of 
violins arouses, perhaps, an impression of crimson. This 
is the commonest type of associated sensation—the 
arousing of visual by auditory sensation—and, as far 
as I can discover, is by no means uncommon amongst 
musical people. Judging by my own case, I would 
tentatively suggest that it is more likely to occur in 
people who have a “feeling” both for music and for 
colour. Much rarer are the cases where colours evoke 
hallucinations of sound; but even rarer combinations are 
recorded, as of hallucinations of smell and of taste aroused 
by colour or sound, and even vice versd. Many of the 
cases seem incredible: but it must certainly be accepted 
that the association of sensations is a fact and not merely 
a poetical figure of speech. Most frequently the associa- 
tion is inconstant: but there are cases in which it is 
invariably aroused. I am unable to say whether there is 
any constancy in the relation, e.g., whether the violin 
arouses an impression of crimson, say, whenever it arouses 
any, or whether it arouses crimson in one case and purple 
in another. If any reader can direct me to detailed 
observations on the matter, he has my thanks. 

Certain tentative generalisations may, however, be 
based upon the few data at my disposal. In the first 
place, it may be noted—confining ourselves to the sound- 
colour association—that it is usually observed, as might 
be expected, in those who are especially sensitive to and 
appreciative of suchstimuli. It is from ‘*‘ musical” people 
that one expects to hear accounts of this association. I 
should be grateful if Eg would tell me, if he can, whether 
Wagner experienced it. So far, the inference is in favour 
of associated sensation as a privilege of those in whom 
the senses are highly developed. 

But my use of the word hallucination—for such aroused 

sensations are plainly hallucinations—will prepare the 
reader to believe that the most striking instances of asso- 
ciated sensations are furnished by the records of the 
alienists. Itis amongst the insane or mentally unstable 
that we find, as a rule, those cases where the association is 
invariable and obtrusive, whereas in the cases one meets 
amongst one’s friends, it is occasional, and the aroused 
sensation is usually very faint. In cases recalled by the 
alienist, the subject is sometimes almost uncertain which 
is the aroused and which the arousing sensation. From 
these considerations, then, the inference would be that 
association of sensations is morbid, or at any rate, 
abnormal. Here, it is plain, we impinge upon the question 
as to the relation between insanity, with the states of 
exalted sensation met therein, and genius, which also is 
distinguished, in its esthetic forms, as in certain poets 
and musicians, by a heightening of the sensory faculties. 
Plainly we cannot declare, offhand, that the association of 
sensations is ‘‘ good”’ or “‘ bad.” 
_ Needless to say, we cannot omit the evolutionary idea 
in considering this question. If it be true that all the 
senses have a common origin, we may be inclined to think 
that the evoking of colour-sensation by a trombone is a 
reversion,—evidence of the incompleteness of that “segrega- 
tion’ and “ integration”’ which evolution should establish. 
It may be said—and he who has never experienced an 
associated sensation is naturally inclined to this opinion— 
that one ought not to confuse one sense with another, that 
so to do is to revert to the more primitive stage in which 
the senses were yet undifferentiated. This contention 
must further be criticised ; but ere I do so, it is necessary 
to note an allied phenomenon, the relation of which to 
“associated sensation” proper offers a prublem of too 
much subtlety to be now discussed. This, by way of 
emphasising the distinction, we may call the confusion of 
sensations. 

_In “‘ associated sensation,” as we have seen, one sensa- 
tion due to an “ objective stimulus,” arouses another which 





we have termed an hallucination. You hear the violin and 
see crimson: the violin is there, but the source of crimson 
light is not. This, as I think, must be distinguished from 
the cases where the subject more or less definitely appre- 
hends one external object by two senses. In Shelley's 
“Ode to a Skylark,” for instance, we have the poet 
saying of the moon: *‘ We hardly see, we feel that it is 
there:”’ and I could name certain chords, notably from 
Wagner’s third period, which give me the impression of 
being palpable as well as audible; I hear and (very faintly) 
feel that they are there. Such semi-palpable chords are, 
in my case, uncommon and complex. Instances are the 
chord that opens the descending phrase at the climax 
of Isolde’s “‘ Liebestod,”’ and also the wonderful reso- 
lution at the word “kiiss” in Schubert’s setting of 
Marguerite’s lament at the spinning-wheel. This pheno- 
menon, which is doubtless not unknown to others, I 
myself attribute to a sort of sensory reversion: hearing 
and touch are both pressure senses, and when encountering 
a rare sound-complex my hearing and tactile sense appa- 
rently revert to their original fusion or undifferentiation. 

Now let us return to the question whether we are to 
interpret the evidence of the asylums as indicating that 
true association of sensations—as distinguished from the 
confusion of sensations—is a retrogression and not an 
advance. In tentatively inclining to affirm that the evi- 
dence must not be so interpreted, and that, so long as the 
subject is not actually deluded, the association of sensa- 
tions is a gift and not an infirmity, I would plead the ad- 
mittedly dangerous argument from analogy. Evolution 
implies integration and segregation but it also implies in- 
creasing inter-relation between its products. Evolution 
means more than mere dispersion: the more various and 
distinct its products, the more certainly must they be corre- 
lated; else we have chaos and not cosmos. In the realm 
of mental action we find this inter-relation expressed as 
what we call the association of ideas—which is by no means 
the confusion of ideas. The characteristic of the intel- 
lectual forms of genius—such as mathematical genius—is 
the freedom, the variety, the completeness, the balance, the 
daring of the association of ideas. The analogical argu- 
ment, then, is that associated sensation—not confused 
sensation, as when I half-feel a Wagnerian chord—may bear 
to the esthetic forms of genius some relation more or less 
parallel to that which the association of ideas bears to 
philosophic genius. In your Newton one idea suggests 
another—his mind leaps from a falling apple to a falling 
moon; in your poet of sense, as Keats, a rare visual 
sensation suggests an auditory image, in your Wagner, a 
rare chord a blaze of colour, and so forth. 

In described cases of associated sensation the aroused 
sensation is actually felt: whereas in the man who thinks 
of a sunset when he hears Chopin, there is no delusion that 
he is seeing thesunset. I admit the distinction: but is not 
the process essentially the same, though the aroused image 
is vivid in the one case and faint in the other? On these 
grounds, notably in remembrance of the characteristic so 
noteworthy in the poets—the describing of the experience 
of one sense in terms of another, I am inclined to regard 
association of sensations, provided that the discrimination 
of the subject is preserved—provided that, to use terms 
precisely, the hallucination does not become a delusion— 
as a gift rather than an infirmity. But I very much doubt 
whether the majority of alienists would be inclined to 
endorse this opinion. C. W. SALEEBY. 


MUSIC 
HANDEL'S POPULARITY IN ENGLAND 


EVERY one who is at all interested in the story of musical 
development, knows something of the strange pathos of 
Handel’s career. It is a pathos very much its own; far 
different from the proverbial sadness of the prophet’s life. 
The great man persecuted, perhaps martyred, like Socrates 
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or St. Paul, for his devotion to his ideal, who is simply 
before his time, is sure to receive sympathy and eventual 
canonisation in the hearts of future generations when his 
time arrives. The spectacle of the merely neglected genius, 
obscure or in actual want during life, extolled after death, 
has been before the world ever since convention and fashion 
infused their harmful influence into people’s taste in litera- 
ture and art. Handel had his struggles. his fights with fashion 
and prejudice, but the pathos of his life lies not so much in 
these difficulties as in the fact that he made terms with his 
enemies ; he was determined to claim their submission, to 
be successful with the public of his day, and he did so 
through a compromise which damaged his own ideal, and 
so killed a great deal of his work which should have been 
alive to-day. It is probably one of the strongest testi- 
monies to the strength of his genius that he could effect 
any kind of compremise and not fall hopelessly. A lesser 
composer need aim far above his grasp to attain to any 
worth, but in Handel we have an instance of a man fixing 
on an ideal below what he could attain to, and yet remain- 
ing one of the really great, the elect of the earth. 

He achieved what he set himself to do; he got hold of 
the public ear before the end of his life, and in the next 
generation his popularity reached its height and its expres- 
sion appears to us as extravagant as it is pompous and 
sententious. I have in my possession a souvenir of the 
great Handel commemoration which took place in West- 
minster Abbey in May and June 1784. It is a substantial 
quarto volume, bound in calf, written by Dr. Charles 
Burney. It opens with a fulsome dedication to King 
George III., who was pleased to bestow his gracious 
patronage upon the festival, and to descend ‘‘into the 
regions of general life” and to countenance ‘ common 
pursuits ’’ and “‘amusements ”’ therein. But this Hanoverian 
folly disposed of, the writer proceeds to more interesting 
matter and describes in great detail all the arrangements 
for the festival. He enlarges upon the magnificence of the 
enterprise, the immense size of the “ band” (a term which 
includes both orchestra and chorus), the extraordinary 
skill of the famous Joah Bates in conducting ; he gives 
precise details of the numbers and names of the performers, 
plans and engravings to show their exact arrangement and 
position both in the Abbey and in the Pantheon, in which 
the secular performances took place, and adds long and 
very eulogistic criticisms of each performance. But the 
main point to be noticed is not the good Doctor’s 
enthusiasm about the festival, which was evidently one of 
the great events of his life, but his unquestioning accept- 
ance of every note of Handel’s music and the widespread 
knowledge which the public of his day seem to have had of 
works which are now only known to a few, or revived at 
intervals in the minds of the many by rare performances. 
To Englishmen of that time Handel’s was not only the 
latest word in music, it was the last word ; the consumma- 
tion of musical possibilities. They did not believe that 
anything else remained to be said in music. In a short 
essay on “ The Character of Handel as a Composer” Dr. 
Burney compares him to a long list of composers Italian 
and English, including Carissimi, Alessandro Scarlatti, 
Gasparim and Marcello, and our own Tallis, Byrd and 
Purcell, and finds him superior to each in the points in 
which each excelled. He goes a step further and in his 
whole-hearted admiration declares that : 

‘*In his masterly, and excellent organ-fugues, upon the most natural 
and pleasing subjects, he has surpassed Frescobaldi, and even Sebas- 
tian Bach, and others of his countrymen, the most renowned for 
abilities in this difficult and elaborate species of composition,” 

It is in this that we gain insight into the prejudiced 
point of view which underlay Dr. Burney’s criticism, and 
that of English musicians of the period. Handel filled the 
whole horizon. No other composer possessed either by 
nature or cultivation the power to appeal to every instinct 
and feeling which dominated respectable England at this 
time ; therefore it could be granted to no composer to excel 
in any one particular. It was not the fault of Dr. Charles 
Burney and his contemporaries that they did not know the 





“St. Matthew Passion” as well as the “‘ Messiah.”” It was 
their fault that, knowing Bach’s organ fugues and Handel’s 
organ fugues, they, so to speak, threw the “* Messiah” into the 
balance with the fugues, and pronounced that Handel had 
beaten Bach on his own ground of organ music. The 
Doctor’s defence of his favourite against the charge of 
plagiarism is again an amusing case of special pleading. 
He says: 

**I know it has been said that Handel was not the original and 
immediate inventor of several species of Music for which his name 
has been celebrated ; but with respect to ORIGINALITY, it is a term to 
which proper limits should be set, before it is applied to the produc- 
tions of any artist... . All that the greatest and boldest musical 
inventor can do is to avail himself of the best effusions, combinations, 
and effects, of his predecessors, to arrange and apply them in a new 
manner ; and to add, from his own source, whatever he can draw, that 
is grand, graceful, gay, pathetic, or, in any other way, pleasing. This 
Handel did, in a most ample and superior manner." 

The naiveté of the expression is delightful. Handel's 
‘*most ample and superior manner” allowed him to take 
the work of his contemporaries and predecessors, wherever 
it was good enough to serve his turn, and to re-issue it with 
a barefaced confidence which would rival the music pirates 
of the present day; it allowed him to string together 
movements, loosely constructed in themselves, of little or 
no relevancy one with another, into pasticcio operas and 
oratorios, which suited the need of the moment but could 
not live as wholes. His “superior manner ”’ (in other words, 
his fatal facility for writing) allowed him to ruin much of 
his work as work, so that, had his splendid genius not come 
to the rescue to inspire such moments as the finale to 
“Israel in Egypt” and most of the “ Messiah,’’ Handel’s 
might by this time have become as dead a name as that of 
Alessandro Scarlatti with whom Burney compared him. 

After such a period of adulation, it was but natural that 
a reaction should set in. Children despise too often the ideals 
which they have just outgrown. It is only when the first 
enthusiasm and almost necessary sequence, the belittling of 
a man’s work is over that we can form a true and abiding 
estimate of its worth. Can it be that we have not yet got 
far enough off from Handel, who died a hundred and filty 
years ago to know what is true and what false in his art ? 
If so, it does but show the mighty proportions in which his 
art is conceived ; in spite of its blemishes, its incidental 
failures, it is still too big for us, clever ones though we 
think ourselves, to ariive at a just conclusion of its merit. 
More than this, we may at any moment be called upon to 
listen to a new “ Messiah.’’ We live in times of such 
musical activity that any day a Handel may arrive upon 
the scene and demand our attention. And we shall rush 
to the concert-room, note-book in hand, to form opinions, 
and worst of all, to deliver them in authoritative black and 
white next morning. And we shall think it our duty to 
stand by these valuable opinions, or if we begin to under- 
stand the work a little better, to cover our retreat with 
such expressions as, ‘‘the work improves somewhat on 
acquaintance,”’ or “it was heard to better advantage.” 


H.C. C, 








CORRESPON DENCE 


SCIENCE 


To the Editor of Tuk ACADEMY 


Sir,—Your correspondent, J. A. B., judges it ‘‘absurd’’ to study 
theological questions in a ‘‘ scientific spirit.” 

John Henry Newman was, I am told, the greatest theologian of the 
nineteenth century. Dr. Barry thinks him to have had the greatest 
mind of that century. His “‘ Essay on the Development of Christian 
Doctrine" is, in the opinion of judges, the most important contribution 
to theology for many decades. ‘The evolutionist, certainly, has no 
hesitation in accepting this opinion. In the ‘‘ Advertisement to the 
First Edition” of this work Newman excuses his “' positive” tone on 
the ground of the “ scientific character of the work.” It is singular to 
find this ‘‘absurdity” in a theologian so belauded, but presumably 

. A. B. would dispose of Newman with Carlyle’s opinion that he had 
** the brain of a medium-sized rabbit,"’ as he disposes of Wordsworth 
with Macaulay's opinion: to which he might have added Dickens's 
verdict that Wordsworth was a ‘‘ dreadful old ass.” 

C. W. SALEEBY. 
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To the Editor of Tak ACADEMY 


Sir,—‘* J. A. B.” in his last letter is wise in restricting the scope of 
his gravamen to the tendency of men of science in general to overstep 
their proper bounds. But his previous letter contained a minor 
premiss which is now quietly dropped, and very properly so. It was 
that Dr. Saleeby was in his Acapgmy articles a typical offender. As 
one who has followed them closely from the first, I beg leave to set 
impression against impression, and to say that I for one appreciated 
them the more because they were free from that very cocksureness 
and specialising narrowness which ‘‘ J. A. B.’’ seems to have detected. 

W. F. Coss, D.D. 


This correspondence must now cease,— Ep. ] 


ART AND MORALITY 
To the Editor of Tuk ACADEMY 


Sir,—Your columns have always proved so hospitable to me that I 
am tempted to encroach on them again. It would be infinitely com- 
forting could we accept unquestioningly Dr. Saleeby’s theories of the 
relation between Art and Morality. 

But, Sir, at present I think the difficulties insuperable. Take, for 
instance, such a work as the “ Hippolytus '’ of Euripides. What is the 
obvious teaching of the play ? Hippolytusis ruined ; Phaedra ruined ; 
the only person, in fact, who issues triumphant is Aphrodite, Yet 
who shall dare to follow out logically Dr. Saleeby’s teaching, and 
describe that play as false Art ? 


May 18. D. Davis. 


To the Editor of THz ACADEMY 


Sir,—I shall await with much joyful patience the fulfilment of Dr, 
Saleeby's promise to skip from his scientific column and do duty in the 
Artistic. 

He has brought me panting to the verge of an exposition of ‘‘ art for 
art’s sake”; he has then hedged behind a parenthesis—(‘‘ with the 
separate question whether the artist should have moral questions in 
his mind’s eye as he works, I am not here concerned '’)—and then he 
throws me a far-fetched generalisation with which to stop my mouth : 
words, words. 

It seems to me that the question of his parenthesis is indeed the 
whole question. And I believe that all artists will consider it so. Dr. 
Saleeby follows his brackets with a reference to Wagner's music- 
dramas and to Everyman, quoting these in support of the contention 
that creative art and morality are related. But what bas become of 
the separateness of the question in this short time? Granting as much 
moral purport as Dr. Saleeby likes in Wagner, and even in Elgar, 
where it is much more convincingly felt, and even again in Hogarth, 
who is admittedly an actual sermoniser, yet it is impossible to regard 
this quality as anything more than mere subject-matter: that is, when 
viewed from the standpoint of art, per se, 

A man may have whatever he likes in his mind’s eye, questions 
moral or immoral, and yet may be a consummate artist.. Our 
burglars and murderers often ave consummate artists. 

Giving the question its utmost connotation and speaking of painters 
only for the moment, we may safely call art an appetite and nothing 
more, Painters of the true sort ‘* study what they affect.” They love 
colour for colour’s sake, grace and form and tone and light and 
suggestion each for its own sake—in short, art for art’s sake. What 
they may have in their mind's eye during the satisfaction of this 
complex appetite they use as a peg on which to hang their indulgences, 
When a man with such appetites happens also to have a bent for the 
propagation of ethics, he produces some such works as those of Watts, 
or such as Ruskin would have produced if he could. But this moral 
quality is extraneous. 

If the solution of this muddle is “ All things are One"’ (writ large), 
or this: “If art be true, it is a part of Truth and related to other parts 
of Truth, such as morality,” then I say search for a solution was 
unnecessary, for to get so high and so distant is to fly from all obliga- 
tion, and possibly on Icarus’ wings. 

F, C, Titney. 
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THE BOOKSHELF 


Spring in a Shropshire Abbey, by Lady C. Milnes Gaskell. With 18 
illustrations. Smith, Elder, 9s. net.—Lady C. Milnes Gaskell is one of 
the many persons now writing books who would, fifty years ago, have 
put everything they wanted to say into long intimate letters which 
would have been the delight of their acquaintance; and had the book 
been in the form of old letters, carefully edited, it would have been very 
pleasant to us. But now, when luckily there is no such thing as the 
dignity of literature, and unluckily no commonly admitted distinction 
between a book and a collection of remarks, it is inevitable that Lady 
Gaskell, a woman of much reading and joy in reading, with a love and 
knowledge of many forms of rural life, who has seen what poor things 
are called books and praised, should herself write books. We remem- 
ber her “‘ Shropshire Tales."’ There was no art in them; and it must 
be confessed that that seemed due not to incapacity, but to a habit of 
mind so unsophisticated that she had never seen that there was such a 
thing as an art of arrangement, omission, expression. But the book 
was charming. One may even think that the very lack of literary 
skill gave to the record of Shropshire life and folk-lore a special charm; 
for it came near to being a kindly revelation of an agreeable and little- 
known people by one of them. Her “ Spring in a Shropshire Abbey ” 
is of exactly the same kind. It deals with Lady Gaskell, Wenlock 
Abbey, the household, the neighbours, the country round, during the 
months from January to July. It is very rich in folk-lore, in dialect, 
and in local character; nor does it overlap her other book. Her 
gardener is true and delightful, with such sayings as: ‘‘ Fresh land, 
no manure, and a dusty summer, and tatters will take care of them- 
selves ; but come a wet year, a field potato is worth two in a garden, 
although I say it as shouldn't, but truth is truth, although you have to 





look up a black chimney to find it, as folks say '’; and : ‘‘ They have 
County Councils now, and new tricks of all sorts, but 'tis a pity as so 
many get up so early to misinform themselves . . ."’ Whether the 
author has taken down her rural tales, ¢.g., one of a witch and “ over- 
looking,’’ verbatim or not, she represents the rural manner well. There 
are some old verses, too, full of mystery and rhythm and cheerfulness. 
And there is a little girl who, after hearing “Sister Helen'’ read, 
makes a wax image of a governess and sticks pins in it, and prays that 
she may die, and says several wise things. Add to these, much slow 
talk of old books, of herbs and gardens, and much quotation, and 
readers who have time will see that here is a book that has the same 
charm as many an inconspicuous person of great character who 
succéeds only in being loved. 

Verse and Worse, by Harry Graham (‘'Col. D, Streamer’’) (Arnold, 
3s. 6d. net). On the appearance of “‘ Ruthless Rhymes"’ the Scotsman 
very properly remarked: ‘‘ It is difficult to see the humour of 


*** Philip foozling with his cleek 
Drove his ball through Helen’s cheek ; 
Sad they bore her corpse away : 
Seven up and Six-to play.'” 


Only very serious people are able to be really silly ; the Scotch are as a 
nation too flippant and lighthearted to reach the sublime heights of the 
ridiculous; they have not the perspicacity of Aunt Jane who observed 
the second time she tumbled off a 'bus that the step is short from the 
sublime to the ridiculous, Too much common sense is fatal to the true 
appreciation of inestimable nonsense, Silliness tickles, as fingers do, 
running lightly over the ribs; and we laugh uproariously without 
heeding the questions of the man who is not ticklish. Mr. Graham’s 
book contains much that has that inexplicable effect upon the 
reader, and the rollicking spontaneity of the verse gives the delightful 
impression that he enjoyed writing it as much as we enjoyed reading it ; 
there is vitality in his rhythm, and his rhymes come pat and pointed, 
and as little laboured as the stream of fun that pours from him so 
naturally and so irresistibly. When we read in the Afterword of 
the author the two last lines, so full of promise, 


‘* And while he has the strength to write 'em 
Will do so still—ad infinitum" 


we greét his intention with a cheer, as spontaneous as the cheer of the 
guinea-pig in the immortal Alice. 

The Wild Marquis: The Life and Adventures of Armand Guerry de Mau- 
breuil, Marquis d'Orvault, By Ernest A. Vizetelly. (Chatto and 
Windus, 6s.). Mr. Vizetelly has added another to his former excursions 
in the byways of historical biography. M. de Maubreuil, though he is 
now almost forgotten, was concerned in many extraordinary adventures, 
and Mr. Vizetelly has certainly done justice to the dramatic interest of 
his career. More than that; he has devoted much industry to the 
historical ‘‘ setting '’ of that career, and the result is a book of more 
than passing interest. In fact, Mr. Vizetelly has brought to his task 
the methods of the practised novelist, and not the least successful 
passages in his book are those in which he boldly reconstructs scenes 
and conversations of moment out of the historical materials available. 
De Maubreuil was a well-born adventurer, whose exploits in love and 
war, speculations, plots, imprisonments, wild escapades, and intimate 
association with famous personages of the Napoleonic and the Restora- 
tion periods, made his name famous for years all over Europe. Having 
been ruined by Napoleon over an army contract, he was incited to 
murder the Emperor, to kidnap the little King of Rome, and to put 
both Jerome and Joseph Bonaparte out of the way. It seems clear that 
Talleyrand at least acquiesced in this conspiracy, though Mr. Vizetelly 
is convinced of his full complicity. It was in order to call attention to 
his grievances that he slapped Talleyrand on the face in presence of the 
Court, and that incident with all its consequences does not lose in the 
telling by Mr. Vizetelly. Before that there is the extraordinary story 
of how de Maubreuil stole the jewels of Queen Catherine of 
Wiirtemburg. It is possible, as Mr. Vizetelly shows, that about thirty 
thousand pounds’ worth of the jewels may still be lying at the bottom 
of the Seine. Altogether it is an entertaining book, and is none the 
worse for being neither an historical biography of the regulation 
pattern, nor an historical novel, but something betwe:n the two. 

Puicias's Voyages. (MacLehose and Sons, Glasgow. Volumes III. 
and IV. 12s. 6d. each net.) Messrs. MacLehose issue, with com- 
mendable promptitude, the third and fourth volumes of their excellent 
edition of the ‘“ Pilgrimes.” In the earlier portion of the work 
we found Master Purchas largely speaking for himself: he now 
departs fiodestly into the background, but we remain always 
conscious of his presence. He is the benign Wesley of early travel, 
regarding the world as his parish. These two volumes are worthy 
of his assiduity. There is a spirit of the wholesome, natural man 
pervading stories which men like Nicholas Downton, Sir Henry Mid- 
dleton, Anthony Hippon, and the rest have to tell; the words they 
speak breathe a sturdy masculinity, full of force. These adventurers 
encountered a variety of hardships and dangers, in virtue of which 
they were almost entitled to assert their own code of morals and of 
honour. This, atany rate, they did; and so their narratives make racy 
reading. The lighter side is not often wanting. ‘I pray you pardon 
me for writing such fripperies,’’ observes Richard Cock—a gentleman 
with the spelling of whose name a good many liberties are taken. 
But as the “ fripperies" are full of human nature, they are the very 
justification of the book, and will go far to lighten the task which lies 
before those who have made up their minds to follow these ancient 
travellers to the end. That end is not yet in sight: we are pro- 
mised twenty volumes. We shall find a welcome for them all, 
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